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SHORT-HAND WRITING. 

I have already presented my readers with the theory 
of a system of stenography, exempiified by a variety of 
rules and illustrations, which, with proper application, 
have been found, in many instances, sufficient, without 
further aid, to inculcate a saticfactory knowledge of 
the subject. But at the solicitation of various re- 


~spectable individuals, I have been induced to enter 


upon the novel plan of issuing in this periodical form, 
a series of instructions, to those who desire a still more 
minute exposition of the theory and practice. 

The attainment of great proficiency ia any of the 
arts or sciences is necessarily attended with greater or 
less degrees of toil and difficulty; and the opinion. has 
pretty generally prevailed, that short-hand unavoidably 
opposes obstacles, not easily surmounted, even by the 
most astute and indefatigable—that facility in the art 
can in no case be acquired without a practice of many - 
weeks or months. Whatever degree of truth there 
may be in this position, it will be my object (in part, at 
least,) to demonstrate, that such apprehensions are 
unjustifiably exaggerated, and that a very satisfactory, 


practical knowledge of short-hand may be acquired in 
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the course of a few days, by a common schoolboy of 
10 years old. 

I shall endeavour, in my progress, to remove from 
the path of the learner, every impediment which the 
nature of the subject does not necessarily interpose; 
and lend every other aid and facility in my power, to 
render the study and practice easy and agreeable, till 
each individual shall have brought into successful ope- 
ration, the system which I have for many years used 
with so much satisfaction and benefit to myself: 

Having carried this instruction to the necessary ex- 
tent, my next aim will be, to point out the numerous 
purposes to which the art may be applied in the ac- 
quisition of other useful knowledge, by extracting from 
books, recording original thoughts, taking copies from 
the transient papers and other publications of the day, 
or from the still more fleeting language of the pulpit, 
the bar, and the legislative hail, which, without this 
art, soon fades from the recollection, like the breath of 
the speaker from the ear of him that hears. 

In accomplishing this object, I shall furnish a va- 
riety of examples in fac simile, from my own short-hand 
common place book, and the notes taken in my public 
reports. From these sources I shall present the reader 
with numerous specimens of my own method of ab- 
stracting and condensing that which is diffuse, or of 
spreading upon paper, when necessary, with the facility 
of thought or speech, the entire language of an author 
or public speaker. Another, and no less interesting ex- 
ercise for the learner will be, to draw from apparently 
unintelligible hooks, lines, and loops with tails, the 
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choice effusions of some master spirit, who in former 
years poured forth his imtellectual treasures, to the 
astonishment of multitudes perhaps now numbered, 
with himself, among the dead; and with whom, but for 
this art, had perished forever. those precious fruits, 
which, now rescued from the sleep of years, redeemed 
and renovated from the ashes of the past, again burst 
upon the vision of the mind, like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver. 

That nothing may be wanting on my part, 1 shall 
subjoin the very ingenious method pursued by the im- 
mortal Locke, for placing within his own immediate 
grasp, by the aid of a general index, each and every 
portion of all his multifarious reading during many 
years of his assiduous life. This plan, in the course of 
my succeeding lectures, will be fully explained and 
reduced to practice, and cannot fail to be highly useful 
to any individual who adopts it. It will gradually lead 
the mind into a ready and systematic analysis or syn- 
thesis, as the nature of the case may require, of every 
subject brought within its scope. This will tend to an 
ultimate expansion of the mental faculties, and par- 
ticularly to maturing the judgment, and strengthening 
the memory, of which I have more fully spoken in my 
general introduction. 

With respect to the most successful mode of com- 
municating and ecquiring ideas, ttere appears to have. 
existed from time: immemorial, a radical and lamentable 
error, which, among other duties, I shall endeavour to 
remove, so far as it bears upon the science under 
present consideration, and the art founded upon it. 
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The substance of my remarks upon this branch of the! 
subject, may be-considered the result of some reading, 
considerable reflection, and an extensive experience in 
teaching and reporting. 

The learner having made the characters of his new 
alphabet practically familiar, agreeably to the imstruc- 
tions given .in pages 10 and 11 of the system, and 
learned the most simple and easy way of joining 
them on all occasions, as directed in pages 10 and 11, 
and exemplified in plates 3 and 4, he may proceed to 
copy the combinations in plate 5, completing each line 
before the pen is taken from the paper. By this exer- 
cise, an ease and grace of jcining may be obtained 
more.readily than in any other way; at the same time, 
while the hand becomes fixed to an appropriate size of 
character, and uniformity in the length and inclination 
of lines, diameter of loops, circles, §c. the learner will 
acquire a considerable degree of facility in the execu- 
tion. - This will be found highly useful in subsequent 
practice, as the letters require to be frequently com- 
bined, in the formation of words and sentences—~and 
upon a facility in this particular, will future success in 
a great measure depend. 

The next thing necessary is, to adept for the purpose 
of short-hand, a new mode of spelling, for which see 
page 11. But before I proceed to the golden rule for 
stenographic orthography, I will remark, that our com- 
mon method of spelling is not acquired without a num- 
ber of years close application; nor do all, even with 
this long continued effort, become proficients in the 
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rudimental attainment to which the humblest peasant 
aspires. — 

And is it not a discouraging consideration, that every 
individual must, at the very threshold of his career, 
encounter this almost insurmountable obstacle, which 
not only resists his early march, by a formidable array 
of conflicting rules and exceptions, but will be an evil 
genius through life, besetting and bidding defiance to 
his years of toil—for even the most learned lexicogra- 
phers have been, and are still, at variance upon this 
endless theme. But a yet greater evil attends this 
unhappy state of things—I mean the injurious effect 
ultimately produced upon the mind, by the necessity of 
habitually guessing, at that which, after all the learned 
research of so many generations, is yet, unsettled and 
in doubt, for want of some simple, but fixed prineiple, 
at all times tangible to the senses. 

There is nothing more painful to a philosophic mind, 
than to be thus continually in doubt and suspense, 
upon trifling and unimportant points—especially when 
truth, to every appearance, can be so easily attained; 
and the mind, finding no satisfactory or immutable 
landmarks to guide its anxious efforts, turns from its 
labour with disgust. The cause of all this, as respects 
the subject in question, is obvious. Our common 
spelling is arbitrary and conventional. - It has grown 
to its present state amid the conflicting idioms of va- 
rious languages, from which the English is in a great 
measure derived. And from a misconceived and mis- 
chievous notion among the literati, an effort was early 
made, and has since been persevered in, to keep up 
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certain etymological distinctions in orthography, the | 
tendency of which is, to exalt the literary or philolo- 
gical’fame of a few laborious authors, at the expense 
of thousands, who have neither the qualifications to 
appreciate, nor the inclination to profit by sueh refined, 
grammatical distinctions. Under the capricious guid- 
ance of this learned bigotry, which stands more upon 
its Own mere ipse dixit, than upon sound philosophy, 
reason, or experience, the art of spelling, to this day, 
presents a more formidable front than most other 
branches of a liberal education. 

The learner is required, in spelling, to use letters 
which are not sounded in the pronuneiation of words 
in which they are employed; or, if sounded at all, it 
may be ina manner different from that in which he 
has been previously taught to use them. This dis- 
crepancy produces a dislike in the mind of the pupil, 
which renders him indifferent to the subject, or forces 
him into an interminable conflict in his own mind, 
about the philological technicalities and absurdities, 
which abound throughout the grammars and dictiona- 
ries of the day. He is fimally forced to the painful 
expedient of spelling sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong; and ean only console himself with the reflection, 
that the same dernier resort is, to a gréater or less ex- 
tent, the common lot of «ll: for Johnson, Walker, 

’ Sheridan, Perry, Kenrick, Nares, and others, with all 
their rules, could not escape this crying evil. 

It is by no means my intention to interfere with the 
established and popular system of spelling; in which, 
while there is indeed much to condemn, there are some 
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things to commend and admire. I am fully aware, that 
the spelling which I am about to introduce, for the 
special purpose of expeditious writing, can never su- 
persede that which is now in common use, or interfere 
with it, any more than does algebra with the rules and 
practice of common arithmetic; for, though inseparably 
connected by analogy, each has its special province, 
independent of the other. Indeed these are parailel 
cases, in which is discovered a beautiful and almost 
necessary dependance, directly or indirectly, of one 
thing upon another, as the secondary upon its primary 
—each being confined, at the same time, to its own 
particular sphere. 

As algebra teaches to solve in a more concise way, 
problems difficult and tedious in arithmetic, so does 
short spelling and short writing enable us to accomplish 
in hours, that which in the common method would re- 
quire the labour of days. And, as an acquaintance 
with the use of numbers, in common. arithmetic, facili- ~ 
tates the attainment of algebra, so is a knowledge of the 
power of letters as employed in common spelling, not 
only useful in the acquisition of short-hand, but in fact 
the basis upon which each individual may build a more 
simple and perfect structure, free from every perplexity 
and doubt. 

For all the purposes of short writing; then, I shall 
recommend the adoption of a simple, yet infallible rule, 
by which thousands may be taught in a few hours, to 
spel} precisely alike, almost every word of the English 
language. This system is not only worthy of adoption, 
but of admiration, inasmuch as the humblest schoolboy 
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may readily attain it without the pre-requisite of a 
grammatical education. For the truth of this assertion, 
which has certainly the appearance of a broad one, |! 
appeal to the thousands who have attended my own 
personal instruction. The rule is simply this: “pro- 
nounce words rapidly, and spell them according to their 
sound ;’’—let them be written as they are spelled. 

That my learners may profit to the fullest extent, by 
the instructions whieb I shall now give, it is earnestly 
enjoined on every one to commence practicing with the 
pen, at once, precisely as I shall direct: for if the pupil 
content himself with simply reading what [I may lay 
before him, promising himself to commence writing at 
& more convenient season, or when he shall have seen 
further into the theory of the subject, he will not only 
trifle with my counsel, but wantonly misimprove the 
opportunity afforded him. Indeed, he would in so 
doing show as much want of judgment and economy, 
as would the individual who, having the offer of all the 
guineas that he could gather into a basket in a given 
time, from an extended row, should, instead of com- 
mencing at the first end of the series, determine to take 
a cursory view of the whole, and then leisurely fill the 
basket on his return—on his return, to his mortifica- 
tion, he might discover that another had made better 
. use of the time allotted, and that the golden treasure 
had forever eluded his grasp. [ hope that this hint may 
be sufficient to induce each individual of my numerous 
class to take hold with resolution, and persevere to the 
end. ; 

It is to be presumed, that all to whom I am now 
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addressing myself, are folerably well versed in the 
common method of spelling and writing with the let- 
ters of the English alphabet, as the visible representa- 
tives of sounds, of which syllables and words are com- 
posed. ‘This being the case, I shall without farther 
comment, proceed to elucidate by the most familiar 
examples, that portion of my tk2ory embraced in the 
fundamental rule already given. 

The word envy, when pronounced rapidly, appears 
to be concentrated into the two letters n and v; ard in 
short-hand it should be so written; that is, with the 
short-hand letters nv joined together, thus ~~“ 

As this is an important element in the theory of my 
system, each learner is requested to write the words 
which I shall propose a number of times, always pro- 
nouncing them distinctly, but rapidly, till they are 
familiar. He should write across the paper, as in com- 
mon hand, and make the characters small and near 
together. By this course, he will learn at the same 
time, the true principle of short spelling and short 
writing, not only in theory, but in practice, and that 
too, faster than he could acquire either branch, by itself. 
Proceed in the same way with each word of the follow- 
ing catalogue, using the short-hand representatives of 
those sounds only, which appear to constitute the most 
prominent features in the respective words. These 
words, when rapidly pronounced as above directed, 
appear to be compressed into particular letters, which 
should be written till the spelling and writing are fa- 
miliar. It would be well to write at least one entire © 
line of each particular word on the following page. 
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Examples. 
mn 
pen pn 
wen 
then 
tender 


render 


a 


slender 
surrender 
defender 
december 
blessed 
expressed 
dissenter 
distemper 
revert 
desert 
repent 
relent 3 
therefore 
wherefore 
malignant 
repugnant - 


6wW é 
C 

U 
AL 
eZ 
VY 
ee 
RL 
YT, 
“7 
yy 
re 
SA 
LH 
R, 
i 
Ww 
6WV 
oa 
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The learner must, by this time, have discovered, that 
some words may be spelled and written-as well without 
vowels as with, and that other and more simple signs 
may be used to represent consonants, which are in fact 
the bone and muscle of most words. A little further 
reflection will convince him, that in the pronunciation 
of the English, or any other language, but few simple 
sounds are so clearly uttered as to strike the ear dis- 
tinctly.and.audibly; otherwise the limited rumber of 
.. twenty-six letters could never be made to represent 
intelligibly the precise tenor of a discourse, in the man- 
ner now practiced by various civilized nations through- 
out the world. 

If, then, through the medium of a few simple sounds 
and «,few corresponding signs, millions of intelligent 
beings do. daily impart and receive, with the most sa- 
tisfactory accuracy, the current of thoughts passing in 
each others minds, it is an evidence that there. subsists 
between the faculties necessary to this transmission of 
thought, (whether orally or by visible signs) a more 
intimate connexion than has been hitherto imagined. 
Hence, by stripping our common spelling and writing 
of their redundancies merely, and supplying some 
trifling defects, the great desideratum of recording 
much in little time and space, may be approximated, 
and brought to a level with the humblest capacities. 

Having made these remarks respecting the erroneous 
idea, that spelling is necessarily the study of an age, 
and that short-hand is only another name for literary 
necromancy and endless mystery, the reader is prepared 
to appreciate more fully the simplicity and beauty of 
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the system, as it shall be gradually unfolded to him; 
and particularly when his own senses shall prove to 
him, the truth of this position, that short-hand is only 
common writing stripped of its superfiuities and reduced 
to its true principles. 

It is next recommended that each individual com- 
mence writing from the contents of the stenographic 
plates, in their order. He should without looking at 
the plates, write each word distinctly, according to his 
best judgment, and afterwards compare it closely with 
the same word as seen on the plate. Ifthe word con- 
sist of more than one syllable, let it be pronounced as 
already directed, in order that the ear may determine 
upon the prominent sounds into which it most naturally 
resolves itself—this is far better, than that the eye 
should be required to determine, from the visible com- 
ponents of the word on paper, which are the most ap- 
propriate letters to represent it in short-hand. First, 
the ear is the only infallible guide in spelling, which, 
like the philosopher’s stone, is capable of bringing in- 
stantly to a desired standard, every thing to which it 
is applied:—second, the ear can decide with much 
greater despatch, and frequently before the eye could 
be brought to bear upon the object, were short-hand 
only employed in copying that which is already on pa- 
per, which is by no means its most important use :— 
and third, it is important, that the attention of the eye 
be directed to a critical supervision over the regular 
and orderly formation of the stenographic letters, 
which are to represent the sounds upon which the ear 
is required to decide. In this mutual co-operati.: of 
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the senses, there is a very striking illustration of the 
goodness of divine wisdom, in fitting us for the accom- | 
plishment of every desirable object. For after some 
practice, there is brought about an almost inseparable 
connexion between sounds falling on the ear, and the 
visible signs by which we have learned to represent 
them on paper; the one, almost necessarily and instan- 
taneously suggesting, the other, as the finger-touches 
upon the keys of an organ or piano call forth their re- 
spective sounds. With a simple invertion of order, 
the analogy between these examples is beautiful and 
complete, and affords an ample field for philosophic 
admiration; but my prescribed limits forbid further 
comment at this time, upon a subject not strictly es- 
sential to my present object. I cannot, however, ne- 
glect to add, that sometimes, when I have listened for 
hours together, to the eloquence of a distinguished 
speaker, enjoying every word and sentiment as fully as 
if I hail looked him constantly in the eye, his entire lan- 
guage has passed in at the ear, and out at the fingers’ 
ends, in characters as legible as if written in common 
hand by the speaker himself, being on my own part, at 
the time, almost unconscious of any particular effort 
or inconvenience. 

[t is not pretended that this degree of facility can be 
acquired without much practice, but that it has been, 
is a proof that it can be acquired. By copying simply 
the contents of the several plates in my system, the 
writing will become quite familiar and easy; and though 
at first, ii may require an intense effort of all the facul- 


ties, to recerd the entire language of a fluent speaker, 
B 
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still, a continuation of the same, or similar exercises, 
will narrow down the labours of the mind, and leave it 
open to the investigation of the passing subject, to as 
great an extent, at least, as when engaged in the com- 
mon method. | 

I am aware that on this point divers opinions are en- 
tertained, and that some have, no doubt honestly, con- 
sidered the practice of short-hand rather injurious than 
beneficial, from the circumstance of its being, as they 
suppose, too mechanical. _The same objections may 
be urged with much more propriety against the prac- 
tice of our common writing; but no one presumes, upon 
a charge so groundless, to condemn this useful art. 

The objections here alluded to, have generally been 
raised by those who have devoted but little time and 
attention to the subject, and who certainly could never 
have understood any thing of the philosophical princi- 
ples, upon which, as a science and art, stenography is 
now taught and practiced. 

Believing that sufficient has been said in my introduc- 
tion, and the number preceding the present, to silence 
all doubts upon this point, I shall at present offer no 
additional arguments of my own, but will in a future 
number adduce the views of some learned individuals 
who have honoured the subject with their most decided 
approbation. Among these may be enumerated Locke, 
Johnson, Beattie, Nicholson, Mayor, Mollineux, and 
many others of high eminence. 

I have already adverted to the perplexities of com- 
mon spelling, and suggested a remedy, so far as it is 
necessary to my present purpose. I have likewise 
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hinted at a radical error, in relation to the inculcation 
of ideas, as heretofore, and at- present practiced in the 
schools. It will of course be my duty to show in what 
the error consists; and also to propose a substitute, and 
point out the manner and means by which the defect 
may be remedied. This I shall now attempt, after 
which f shail confine myself more strictly to the sub- 
ject of short writing. 

Let us for a moment turn our attention, to the man- 
ner in which children gain ideas during the first three 
or four years of their lives, when they are entirely un- 
acquainted with the use of letters. The experience of 
almost every individual, of any considerable observa- 
tion, must prove, that during this time, much greater 
improvement is usually made, in proportion to the pains 
bestowed, than at any subsequent. period, not merely 
as it respects the properties and relations of things, but 
even in the use of language, as the means of receiving 
and communicating ideas. Children are able in a very 
few months to understand the priacipal tenor of com- 
mon conversation, to communicate their own ideas ver- 
bally, with considerable facility, and to frame sentences 
with tolerableaccuracy—and frequently, before the un- 
accustomed organs of speech are uble to pronounce words 
with distinctness. We see these little ones chattering 
with each other from morning till night, and seldom at 
a loss for words. Ii is true, that in all their cofversa- 
tion they do not use more than a hundred or two words, 
but these are words which serve to convey their ideas, 
and these are words which, in fact, go to make upa 
very considerable share of the best composition. 
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Without groping blindly, for that which perhaps 
they could not understand if attained, they employ in- 
dustriously the little which they have, and it soon be- 
comes familiar. When any thing new falls within the 
sphere of their infant powers, they seize it with avidity, 
and add it to their previous stock. They thus pass on 
pleasantly, without confusion or distraction, and are 
soon in possession of a considerable fund of ideas, the 
pictures or symbols in the mind, of things tangible to 
the senses, by and through which, all simple ideas are 
at first derived. If the lea: aer, then, be so fortunate 
as to receive correct impressions, the ideas will proba- 
bly continue through life, true and faithful images of 
the objects which they represent. 

Here then is laid the foundation of all that is valua- 
ble in human knowledge, and this kriowledge may be 
indefinitely augmented, according to circumstances; 
but in no way toso great an extent, as by pursuing the 
orderly footsteps prescribed by nature; for in storing 
the mind with intellectual wealth, she invariably leads 
from things tangible, to that which is mental, or 
intangible to our outward senses. By the mutual con- 
sent of those concerned, there have grown up among 
men, during a succession of ages, two species of lan- 
guage, the oral, and the written. The elements of the 
first are sounds, of the second visible signs, represent- 
ing those sounds. The subject upon which it is my 
duty to‘treat, has principally to do with these sounds 
and their signs, and particularly in the joint application 
of the two, to short spelling and short writing, as I have 
before shown. Yet the importance of these, in their 
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constant application to the transmission of thought, so 
intimately associates them with the subject of inculca- 


. tion, that I trust I shall be excused for the few remarks 


which I have thought proper to make upon the subject. 

Having briefly hinted at the natural order and me- 
thod of acquiring knowledge, I will now glance at the 
course usually pursued in theschools. A child is taught 
like a parrot, til its tongue can run like a windmill in 
reading, and by means of this fluency, is enabled to 
hurry through volumes of learned lumber—perhaps 
to frame sentences like an automaton grammar mill— 
while his learning is at best the chaff, without the 
wheat—and why so? Because the subjects are fre- 
quently too vast for his feeble powers, and his attention 
is too much divided—amid an almost interminable series 
of words and sentences, he remembers little more than 
the names of authors, or the title pages of their books. 
Nor can it be otherwise, while the first and only thing 
presented to the learner is, a series of school books, 
professing to teach spelling, reading, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, astronomy, &c. &c.: for to the 
child who has yet but little knowledge, these books pre- 
sent scarcely more than an assemblage of unmeaning 
words. Tothe several authors, these words may have 
represented things—they may have been intimately 
associated with the ideas of those things, in their minds; 
but not so with the child. His mind is yet destitute 
of the images or ideas, of those tangible objects, for 
which the words are, in one sense, representatives. 
Hence nine-tenths of his time is devoted to a fruitless 
and discouraging —— of types and shadows, 

B 
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-of absent objects, about the existence of which, he has 

not perhaps been previously informed, but of which he 
is now expected to acquire knowledge, through the re- 
fined, and to him metaphysical language, of those who 
have spent their lives in preparing to write learnedly, 
if not intelligibly, “non their respective subjects. The 
child is expected to read as he runs, and to understand 
at once, all that he reads. He is required to reason, 
not from cause to effect, but the reverse; taking for 
his premises, the written, or printed views of some 
learned schoolman, relating to that with which he-may 
have been experimentally fainiliar, and of which he has 
simply bodied forth his own conceivings. 

Now, if to expect from this method, an easy, rapid, 
and pleasant progression in the acquirement.of useful 
knowledge, be not to look for impossibilities, then will 
my short-hand logic have failed in the end proposed, 
and then will I surrender all pretensions to the contem- 
plated reform at which I have hinted. 

It is not denied, that even under every opposing cir- 
cumstance, there have been occasional examples of 
very astonishing acquirements; but were the truth 
known, it would be found, that even in most of these 
acknowledged examples, the mind has broken through 
the shackles of the schools, and ripened in the sunshine 
of reality and truth, as radiated from tangible objects, 
rather than under the exclusive influence of those sick- 
ly rays,refracted and distorted, by the imperfect medium 
throtgh which they are viewed in the books. 

W hat then would be the result, of the same indus- 
trious research, if judiciously directed, by intelligent, 
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discreet parents, and competent teachers, in acquiring 
knowledge, upon the principles which nature has sug- 
(gested to all the nations of the earti, from the creation 
to the present time, and in which' she might now be 
aided by the accumulated wisdom of so many genera- 
tions? Newtons, and Lockes, would spring up on 
every side, to banish iguorance from the face of the 
earth, by the overwhelming radiance of the truth which 
they would elicit. 

Under the auspices of such a system, each step in 
the march of improvement would be delightful and 
profitable; because it would lead to useful knowledge, 
from realities, rather than to useless learning from 
guess-work and conjecture. Ideas would consequent- 
ly be more correctly formed—hence the connecting 
terms, or names by which realities and their corre- 
sponding ideas are denoted, would be more appropriate, 
find a more ready place in the memory, and seldom 
fail in the purpose intended: .. the recording, recall- 
ing, or transmitting of ideas. ‘These names or words, 
are, in spoken language, made up of a very few sounds: 
these sounds are, in written language, denoted by alpha- 
betical letters—and according to the system which it 
is my duty to explain, by a few stenographical signs. 

These signs, as exhibited in the stenographic alpha- 
bet, are éwenty in number—but if we confine ourselves 
to their simple form, without regard to position, we dis- 
cover but four, viz: the right line, —; the semicircle, 
¢~ ;the circle and line, g- ; and the quadrant and line, 

— . Trace these forms alittle further back, and we 
see them fully embraced in this single figure, Q, 
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which, if it be not a lever to move the world, is suffi- 
cient, under an ingenious division, modification, and 
combination of its parts, to write all the language, of 
all the books in the world; and in skilful, active hands, 
the writing may be executed with perfect legibility, 
and with the rapidity of speech. 

I have shown that the elements of oral language 
consist in a few simple sounds or letters: and that the 
art of spelling with these, or with their visible repre- 
sentatives, though it usually requires years, may be 
learned in a few hours. ’ 

I have also said, that the elements of written lan- 
guage are a few visible signs to represent sounds or 
letters, and that, though twenty-six are usually employ- 
ed, twenty Will answer—and these twenty we shall 
soon find growing out of a figure little larger than a 
mustard seed. 

T have said too, that children soon learn to keep up 
a conversation among themselves, and to communicate 
their ideas intelligibly, by means of a very few words. 

It is likewise found by investigation, that these few 
words, or to the number of one hundred, judiciously se- 
lected, will constitute about half the whole number of 
words of ordinary composition—though drawn from 
the English language, consisting of from fifty to seventy 
thousand words. 

I have shown further, in my own practice for years, 
and it is daily confirmed, in the experience of hundreds 
of my pupils, that in a given period, from five to ten 
times as much may be written in short-hand, as in long 
or common hand—and that the same matter in short- 
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hand, will occupy but about one-fifth the space required 
ih long hand. ‘ : 

We know, that by the use of logarithms, and the sub- 
stitution of addition and subtraction, for multiplication 
and division, months and years of time, and acres of 
figures, are saved to surveyors, navigators, engineers, 
&c. &c.—and similar savings are frequently made by 
geometrical projections and algebraic solutions. 

We have frequently seen matter occupying the 
broadside of a newspaper, condensed by a competent 
editor, into a single columh, without the loss of one va- 
luable idea, and with, perhaps, a great improvement of 
style, both in beauty and perspicuity. 

When all these facts are taken into view, is it not 
apparent, that the mode of inculcation usually pursued 
in our schools, is ‘susceptible of much improvement; 
and may not the facts and circumstances here enume- 
rated, and the principles suggested, lead to the adoption 
of some system-more conformable to nature and philo- 
sophy? In this enlightened and liberal age, when so 
many improvements are daily brought into use, to save 
materials, labour, and time, and to open further facili- 
ties to almost every laudable enterprise, can any one 
doubt, that an important reformation may, and will be 
brought about, upon principles similar at least to those 
at which I have hinted, and different from the method 
which I have reprobated. Believing that this. will 
be the case, and that I shall receive the approba- 
tion of my particular readers, I cannot regret having 
made these suggestions, though J may, for a time, suf- 
fer the animadversions of bigotry and incredulity, 
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I am aware, that in theorising, I may have trespass- 
_ed upon the time and patience of my readers, but pre- 
suming that they have not sufficiently familiarized the 
contents of the several stenographic plates, as directed 
in my last number, it is perhaps-better to fill up the in- 
terim in this way, than to dwell upon practical minutie, 
which will be necessarily exemplified to every learner, 
in the several stages of his future progress. 

I shall now proceed to explain my present method of 
teaching the art of short-hand, to classes attending my 
personal instruction. In this attempt, from the very 
nature of the case, I must be driven into some of the 
very evils of which I have been complaining; for, in- 
stead of having aclassin my immediate presence, where 
each individual can hear my explanations, and see 
the accompanying exemplifications upon a chart, or 
actual demonstrations upon the black board, I am 
addressing hundreds of individuals, scattered over a ter- 
ritory of thousands of miles, to whom, if present, I could 
explain in five minutes what must now require an hour.* 

But each individual is requested to open the short- 


* As my readers are not, perhaps, all familiar with matheriatical 
technicalities, I shall necessarily, in some instances, conform to popular 
usage, or the every day acceptatien, rather than to philosophic accura- 
cy, in the use of terms. In my use of the word circle, I shall mean, 
not a circle in fact, but the circumference, or ring, by which a circle 
is bounded; and of a perpendicular, [ shall mean, neither that it form: 
right angles with the piane of the horizon, or any line which it may 
actually cross, or with which it may be in contact; but simply, as it re- 
lates to the page or paper upon which it is exhibited, supposing one end 
up, and the other down—and that a line drawn from left to right acrosé 
the page, is in fact a horizontal, 
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hand system, at the title page, and to fix his attention 
upon the stenographic tree facing the title. 

\Below the tree, and near the foot of the page, is 
a small circle, with a diameter drawn through it. 

This figure is supposed to contain in embryo,a ste- 
nographic tree, as an acorn, the future oak ; and, in imita- 
tion of the reality, it is seen, first shooting up, and then 
spreading into a diagram, representing the roots of the’ 
tree. And, as the oak is sustained and nurtured byits 
roots, so in the simile, is thestenographic tree dependant 
upon its roots as seen in the diagram; and in this figure 
may beseen at asingle view, clearly developed, all the 
characters and letters employed in the system. Nor, 
among the roots, is there one, which does not go directly 
and necessarily to sustain the tree, and the system; 
neither could one be removed, without robbing the 
| stenographic alphabet ofa letter, which, as there are but 
twenty, would be an irreparable loss. These characters 
or letters are all derived, directly, from the elementary 
key, below, and are of four distinct species, as will be 


seen by their proper classification upon the first four 
limbs of the tree. | 
1. The horizontal diameter is used for the letter s; 


the perpendicular diameter for t ; the oblique diameter, 
drawn downwards on an angle of 45°, to the left, is d; 
the same Jine running upwards is r; the oblique diame- 
ter drawn downwards on an angle of 45° to the right, 
is f, or v, either, as may be required. 

2. Ifa circle be divided horizontally, into two semi- 
circles, the upper one is k, or q; the lower one, n: if 
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divided perpendicularly, the left semicircle is ch, and 
the right g, or j. | 

3. If any of the right lines above described, be join- 
ed to a‘small circle, and project as a tangent, the cir- 
cle and line together, form a stenographic letter 
of the third class, as seen upon the third limb of the 
tree: viz. If it project from the top of the circle, to the 
right, horizontally, the circle and right line together, 
constitute the letter m. Ifthe same figure be turned, 
so that the tangent project downward, perpendicularly, 
from the right side, it will.represent the letter p—ifob- 
liquely to the left, downwarc, On an angle of 45°, it is 
h—if obliquely to the righi, downward, on the same an- 
gle, it is b; if obliquely to the right, upward, it is]; 
or, if the upper segment of a larger circle be joined to 
the whole ci7cle, in the form of a curved tangent, pro- 
jecting to the right, the letter w is produced. 

By joining the right line to a quarter, instead of the 
whole, or half circle, the letters of the fourth class, are 
respectively produced—viz. Ifthe right line be joined 
as a tangent, to that segment or quadrant of the circle, 
lying below the horizontal diameter, and on the deft of 
the perpendicular, and project to the right, horizontally, 
it produces the letter x;—If attached to the upper 
quadrant, on the left of the perpendicular, and project 
horizontally to the right, the character sh is formed— 
if attached to the other extremity of the same quadrant, 
and project from thie left side of the circle, perpendicu- 
larly-down, it is th—if attached to that segment or quad- 
rant, contained between the lower extremities of the 
two oblique diameters in the diagram, and be extended 
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obliquely upward to the right on an angle of 45° it is 
the character y—and if a horizontal right line, be 
drawn from left to right, till it strike the lower edge of 
the circle, and be joined to the lower quadrant, on the 
right of the perpendicular, the character ious is pro- 
duced. 

We have now seen formed from the properties of 
the elementary key, a diagram, which, while it serves 
to represent the roots of the tree, is found to contain 
all the essentials of astenographic alphabet. The cha- 
racters or letters chosen from it, are twenty in number, 
all seen at a single view in the diagram. They have 
been already named; and the figure of each, separately 
and distinctly defined—they are found to be of four 
species ; and for the convenience of teachers and learn- 
ers, as well as to aid the memory of the latter, they are 
classified according to their form, and arranged upon 
the first four limbs of the tree—in preference to dis- 
playing them in their usual alphabetical order. 

Accompanying each figure, as seen upon the limbs, 
is the common letter of which the figure is the repre- 
sentative in writing. 

The same twenty characters are again extended up- 
ward along the trunk of the tree, in the order of their 
late classification—that is, the right lines first, then 
the semicircle, then the circle and lines, and last, the 
quadrant and lines. The object of this is, a more con- 
venient and systematic display of their respective uses 
in writing, viz: as signs of letters, words, prefixes, ter- 
minations, &c. 

Several of these characters have a fourfold power, 

c 
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others a threefold; and none less than a twofold use. 
Of the first, which is simply the power of common let- 
ters, it is unnecess:.y to add any thing in this place. 
Of the second power, I may remark, that they repre- 
sent, when used individually, some one of the words 
arranged near them, in the tree ; which words, sixty in 
number, constitute about one-third of common compo- 
sition. By this arrangement, a very great saving of 
labour is effected. 

Example.—The Stenographic s, is used to represent 
either of the words, is, as, us, his. The character Ir. 
represents know, knew, or known. The character m, 
is used for me, my, many; and the x, for example, ex- 
cept,&c. In almost every sentence, some one of these 
sixty words must necessarily occur, and frequently, in 
common parlance, or even in Scripture style, they con- 
stitute half, or more, of all the words in a discourse. 

The third power of the characters is, that of repre- 
senting when made smaller, and placed before words, 
some of the most frequent prefixes, exhibited in italics, 
at the extremity of the limbs on the ieft. These pre- 
fixes are fully explained in page 12, rule 5, (this rule 
should be turned to, and read immediately, by every 
learner,) they are also very clearly exemplified in pages 
20, 23, 24, 25, 26, and the succeeding plates. 

The fourth power of the Stenographic characters is, 
that of representing a number of the most frequent ter- 
minations, placed in italics, also, at the extremity of the 
limbs on the right. See page 12, rule 6, and the several 
pages, plates, &c. as above referred to. 

Thus far, there has been a strict conformity to the 
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scientific principles, upon which the system is founded ; 
viz: that the characters shall be few in number, and 
selected for their peculiar fitness and simplicity, that 
the most simple shall be appropriated to letters which 
occur most frequently, that the most frequent words, 
prefixes, terminations, &c. shall be represented by their 
initials, or most prominent consonants. A very trifling, 
though it is believed, a justifiable departure from fixed 
principles, will now be noticed. 

Near the top of the Stenographic tree, are a num- 
ber of dots, small circles, &c. which are extremely use- 
ful in practice, though not in strict accordance with the 
design hitherto pursued, of only a fourfold application 
of the characters. ‘These small signs are all derived 
from the same elementary key, and after the whole cir- 
cle,several of them are in fact the common Stenographic: 
characters in miniature—even the dot, is neither more 
nor less than the extremity of a line. These circum- 
stances in connexion with the entire aptness, and ad- 
mirable simplicity of the signs, will compensate in part, 
for this slight deviation, from cardinal rules. For a full 
explanation of all the signs at the top of the tree, and 
their use in writing, read from page 12, rules 2, 5, 6; 
and see pages 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, and the succeeding 
plates. 

The substance of the preceding explanation is 
usually given to classes in attendance; and is consider- 
ed important, in several respects. First; it gives them, 
in a very concise way, a general outline of the whole 
theory. Secondly, it- aids the memory by a judicious 
classification and arrangement, of the several parte, and 
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their association with the roots, trunk, and limbs of the 
tree. Thirdly, the mathematical positions and relations 
of the several characters, being at first correctly im- 
pressed upon the mind, supersedes the necessity of 
following written copies asin learning the common 
hand; for each individual having'a suitable criterion or 
standard erected in his own mind, is enabled to test his 
writing as he proceeds, and thus, without the benefit 
of a single copy for imitation, he may write, in the 
course of a few hours, as mechanically correct, as if he 
had written a thousand pages. His hand will not, to 
be sure, exhibit all that ease and grace, discernible in 
that of one more experienced; nor can excellence be 
attained, in any other way, than by considerable prac- 
tice. 

But to return to the order of nature, the child be- 
comes first acquainted with the meaning and application 
of words most frequently used in the domestic circle ; 
and as these words occur more or less frequently in al- 
most every sentence, even of the learned, he is constant- 
ly gaining a knowledge of other words, before new to 
him, without any apparent inconvenience or loss of 
time, simply by their connexion in sentences, with 
words already familiar. little reflection will satisfy 
most persons, that four-fifths of all the words with 
which they are acquainted, have been learned in this 
way, by their incidental occurrence, with other words, 
already familiar, rather than by turning them up in a 
dictionary. And who cannot look back to hours that 
have been spent in searching out, and perhaps com- 
mitting to memory the spelling and definition of words, 
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which during their life, they may never have occasion 
to use, and which they may never discover in any of 
their reading. Is not, then, much of the time devoted 
to such pursuits unprofitably occupied; and would n 
not be better to travel over less space, be more select 
in our choice, and understand better the subjects pass- 
ed in review ? 

Fully impressed with the truth of the positions al- 
ready taken, I heve,in my own humble way, made 
some very satisfactory experiments, in which I have 
conformed as nearly as circumstances would admit, to 
the plan which I have prescribed. And without assum- 
ing to myself any superior tact in teaching, it may be ex- 
cusable in me, to speak of facts as they are known to 
have occurred under my immediate instruction. In 
several instances, where I have attended classes of from 
25 to 100, a majority of individuals in each class, have 
not only learned the theory of this system of writing 
so as to spell and abbreviate according to the rules, but 
have been able in the course of four or five hours to 
write with considerable ease and accuracy, much faster 
than in their own common hand. 

This was effected in a great degree, by rendering 
Jirst familiar, that which must necessarily occur fre- 
quently, in order that it might serve to elucidate and 
make more easy, every additional step in the future 
progress of the learner: And secondly, by an ingenious 
method of confining the attention throughout, exclu- 
sively to that which is essential, to the exclusion of 
every extraneous consideration—by explaining and de- 
monstrating, at once, each particular point, at the in- 
c 2 
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stant when it was first brought into view, or when to 
understand it, was absolutely essential to the compre- 
hending of that which followed—making it at the same 
time the duty of each individual, to reduce the princi- 
ple to practice, while the explanation was fresh in his 
recollection, and not to cease the exercise for a single 
moment, till theory and practice were quite familiar; 
nor then, but to pass through the same routine with the 
next essential point, and so on to the end. 

Upon this plan the theory and writing are made to 
contribute very essentially to the confirmation, each of 
the other; and improvement, if not checked by untoward 
circumstances, would continue in an increased ratio, in- 
dicated by the gradual expansion of the opening faculties, 
aided and assisted by the stock of knowledge and expe- 
rience previously acquired. And ifthe same, or a similar 
method were adopted in teaching other branches of use- 
ful knowledge, it is believed, that the sphere of human in- 
tellect, like the spreading undulations produced by the 
agitation of an unrufiled water, would be constantly en- 
larged, by the developement and expansion of various 
faculties, till the whole circle of the arts and sciences 
should be fully explored, and yield up their respective 
treasures, to swell and enrich the present almost un- 
fathomable ocean of mind. 

For sufficient reasons, these results have never been 
fully realized. First. Because very few appear to have 
reflected soundly upon the subject, and of that few, a 
very small number liave turned their attention to teach- 
ing. Second. There are but few whose circumstances, 
even if favoured at times with the best instruction, 
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would admit of their enjoying to the full extent, the 
benefits of such a system, owing to the ignorance, pre- 
judice, and habits, of those by whom surrounded, during 
the remainder of their time. 

The most then that can be anticipated at present, is, 
a very humble and gradual approximation to this ne 
plus ultra, at which I have hastily glanced. Begging 
to be excused for this digression, I will return to the 
subject, and suppose myself surrounded by a class of 50 
individuals, all~ignorant of short-hand, with the ex- 
ception of the little information which they may have 
acquired in the course of thirty minutes, from my per- 
sonal explanation of the Stenographic tree, and a gene- 
ral outline of my theory. 

Before proceeding to dictate to the class at large, for 
the purpose of their writing, I usually enjoin it on every 
member, to give the most rigid attention, and to abide 
by my instruction to the very letter. This is absolutely 
necessary, that all may proceed as one individual, with- 
out confusion or waste of time. It must be at the same 
time well understood by all, that the negligence or ca- 
price of individuals, will not be permitted to encroach 
upon the rights and privileges of the many—if a word 
or letter be lost to an individual,no matter by what 
means, let him not charge it upon others, by interrupt- 
ing the teacher, or the class, of which he is but the 50th 
part; rather let him suffer the loss, and redouble his 
energies to make it up in future. ‘This may appear 
trivial, but the amount of time wasted in schools, by 
dozens and hundreds looking, and listening, to that 
which appertains to particular individuals only, and not 
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themselves is inconceivable, and the error deserves, cor- 
rection. If this injunction be strictly adhered to, 50, or 
500 persons may be taught, as easily as one. 

My method is this; each individual with pen in hand, 
is requested to open the Stenographic system, at 
plate 2, facing the 10th page. A single stenographic 
letter is then pointed out, either upon a chart, a black 
board, or the wall; and the class are reminded of 
its relative place in the diagram, the limb to which it 
belongs in the tree, the manner of making it, and the 
class in which it will be found in plate 2, then open, 
before all the members of the class. They cast their 
eyes at once to the figure, and there learn its true size 
and proportions, which they are to imitate, as nearly as 
possible. Suppose the letter s.. When all are prepared, 
the word is given—write s; and the whole class 
commence writing the Stenographic character across 
their paper, from left to right, as fast as they can, till 
their attention is called to another, though during the 
time, some may have written it but 10 times, while 
others have written it 50. 

The same preliminary explanation is given, and the 
same course pursued with regard to every letter of the 
alphabet ; thus giving to every individual a full oppor- 
tunity to exert his best energies of body and mind, to 
render the whole familiar in the least time possible. 
During this exercise of thirty minutes, notwithstanding 
the time necessarily appropriated to explanations, 
and in turning the eye from the chart, or black board, 
to the alphabet in the book, and then to the paper, the 
twenty characters of the alphabet, will, on an average, 
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have been written by all the members ofthe class, from 
twenty to thirty times each. And many instances have 
been known, of individuals having, in this short time, 
completely learned the alphabet, so as to make any cha- 
racter at pleasure, without referring to the book; this 
must have resulted in a great degree, from the circum- 
stance of their having received at first, correct mathe- 
matical ideas of the relation in which the several cha- 
racters stand, as it regards the line and circle, diagram, 
tree, &c. ” 

It may here be worth the remark, that a blind man, 
having: a just conception of the circle and its parts, 
though totally ignorant of the short-hand characters, 
might, by verbal explanation, be made to comprehend 
distinctly, in his own mind, the true formation of every 
mark used in this system. But if he had never seen 
the common running-hand alphabet, all the words of 
the English language could never give him a just con- 
ception of a capital 8, B, D, R, or any other letter in 
the twenty-six, any more than he could be furnished 
with just conceptions of the rainbow, having never seen 
it. There are then, certain data, or landmarks in this 
system, which go far in aiding the mind and memory, 
to acquire and retain the theory and practice; for 
there is not a letter in the system, which a child 
cannot make tolerably correct, on his first attempt; 
though in common writing, he may make a thousand 
trials upon the letter s, without approaching very near- 
ly to the copy which he strives to imitate. This-is, 
because the formation of the character is complex, and 
cannot be clearly defined by language, geometry or any 
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other means, nor correctly formed with the pen, with- 
out considerable practice. 

Here, at the end of the first hour, for the double pur- 
pose of giving relief to the class, and at the same time, 
to improve each moment as it flies, a brief summary of 
the rules for spelling, writing, and so forth, is very ap- 
propriate, viz: That all words are to be spelled accord- 
ing to their sound; that the words seen on plate 2, 
are represented in short-hand, by the Stenographic 
letters at their left ; that all other words are spelled in 
the short way, and written with the letters of the short- 
hand alphabet joined to each other; omitting all 
vowels in the middle of words, and representing by a 
dot, if necessary, those which are distinctly sounded at 
the beginning and end of words; that all the consonants 
of a word are joined together without lifting the pen; 
that words are never joined, but should stand near each 
other, in regular order from left to right, &c. &c. 

An easy sentence is then pronounced, like the fol- 
lowing: ‘“O give thanks unto the Lord ;”—and the 
whole class proceed to write each word, at the same 
time, precisely as directed, but without repeating, till 
further orders. Thus—write O; they all make a dot. 
Write give; they all make the Stenographic g. Write 
thanks; they all make th, and continue their pens on the 
paper for further instruction, which is given, as follows; 
add n, add k,adds. 'They then lift the pen, having 
completcd the word thanks, in one connected figure, 
thus (,~- Write unto; they maket. Write thee; they 
maketh. Write Lord; they make 1, and the sentence 
is complete, as seen in the first two lines of plate 6. 
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The class are then requested to write the sen- 
tence again, without any further dictation, and then to 
repeat the whole, as fast as they can do it, with any 
degree of accuracy, perhaps ten or twenty times. An- 
other sentence is then given out, written, and repeated 
in the same way. This plan is pursued to the end of 
the first lesson, of an hour and a. half, or two hours; in 
which time the class will have written perhaps half a 
chapter from the Bible, or, at Jeast the entire contents 
of plate 6; and will have acquired a tolerably correct 
notion of the whole system, theory and practice. 

It is desirable that between the first and second les- 
sons, (and lessons are generally given daily,) the learn- 
ers should give so much attention to the subject, as to © 
be able to make all the characters without referring to 
the alphabet. 

The second lesson follows up the plan commenced in 
the first, till it is discovered that a majority of the class 
can write small words without hesitation. By this time, 
some, from closer application, or more brilliant parts, 
will probably have outstripped the majority; while 
others, from negligence, want of capacity or other cir- 
cumstances, have fallen below the general level. To 
meet this case, a change is necessary, in order that no 
time be lost to any, and that each individual may go 
forward, in exact proportion to the brilliancy of his 
genius, and the assiduity of his application; that none 
be clogged and kept back by the more tardy march of 
others; and that the backward be stimulated by the 
more rapid strides of their superiors, and by the fear of 
falling below a respectable level. 
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The new plan is this; to dictate short, easy sentences, 
and permit each individual to write the whole as soon as 
he can, and then proceed immediately to repeating as fast 
as possible, till a new sentence is given, at which time, 
all must drop the old, and commence the new sentence, 
whether the former has been written once, five times, 
or not half written. By this means every individual is 
all the time actively engaged with his own particular 
duty, not knowing whether he is first, second, or last. 
in point of improvement. 

It is perhaps best, during this kind of exercise, for the 
teacher to conform as nearly as may be convenient, to 
the average rate of the whole class; that is, allowing 
time for each sentence to be written at least once, by 
all, supposing their facility fairly equalized. This ex- 
ercise may be profitably continued to the close of the 
second lesson, or third hour. While dictating to a 
class, it is my uniform practice to be moving constantly 
about, to see that all perform their part according to 
the best of their ability, and that none acquire bad 
habits, in their style of execution. Iam very particular, 
also, to explain the manner of spelling and joining all 
hard words that may occur; and if a prefix or termi- 
nation be necessary, the proper instruction is given at 
the time. 

To afford a little variety, and to excite new ambition 
in the class, 1 sometimes request one or more of the 
most fluent writers, to pronounce aloud the last word 
of each sentence, as soon as it is written, or when it 
shall have been completed a second time. 
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Here the whole class discover what progress has been 
made by the several individuals as they are selected from 
time to time; and the measure has usually a very salu- 
tary effect in stimulating the slower ones to increased 
exertion, as they know not how soon they will be call- 
ed to-the same duty. The fear of exposing their 
own deficiency often produces an astonishing change 
before the next lesson. 

In the use of these novel, and extraordinary means, 
the teacher should accurately discriminate, and be go- 
verned by sound discretion, lest in his attempt to awak- 
en the slumbering genius, he wound the feelings of those 
who, from causes other than that of negligence, are 
unable to keep way with the class—rather let the de- 
ficiencies of these appear to pass unnoticed by the 
teacher, and unexposed to the rudeness of those more 
fortunate in the class. It is a fact worthy of serious 
consideration that few individuals are fully acquainted 
with their own pewers and faculties; and it is not a lit- 
tle astonishing that this circumstance should have been 
so long comparatively overlooked, by those whose duty 
it is to instruct the rising generation. 

I shall here introduce a few ideas, from a late num- 
ber of the “ Boston Education Reporter’—under this 
head, “ There should be a discriminating attention to 
the different capacities,” &c.—** A school may be con- 
sidered a plantation of young minds, the trees of which 
radicate in a different manner, and blossom at various 
times; each of them requiring a method of cultivation 
adapted to its nature. It is of immense importance to 


know the real capacity of pupils, in order that impossi- 
D 
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bilities be not required of them. Minds, like locks, 
have different, and often difficult wards; the same key 
will not open them all, yet all by a skilfnl locksmith 
may be opened. Some teachers, like a set of empirics, 
have a certain nostrum which they administer in every 
case—they never vary the application, and if this does 
not succeed, the case is abandoned as desperate, where- 
as a little variation in the mode of treatment would 
have carried the point and ensured success. When a 
teacher meets with cases which ordinary methods do 
not reach, he should call to his assistance the powers 
of invention, and try the effect of new measures.” 

Upon this topic I shall offer a few more hints, with a 
hope that they may be useful to teachers and pupils. 

We see that by training the faculties of the body 
simply, the most astonishing attainments are achieved 
in almost every department of human action and skill. 
This acquired superiority in certain particulars, re- 
sults, not so much from any peculiar fitness of organi- 
zation, as from circumstances operating to call forth, 
concentrate, and put into successful action, certain 
hidden germs of latent energy, which, under different 
circumstances might have lain dormant; or, struggling 
into activity, might have been prematurely smother- 
ed amid the ranker faculties, or warped from the course 
.for which the dignity of our nature had intended 
them, into sickly tributaries to some grovelling effort 
of debased humanity. , 

The same holds good of the purely intellectual facul- 
ties—they require not only to be protected from the 
rude encroachments of the grosser attributes, but to be 
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fostered and trained into a systematic, healthy, and 
vigorous action. 

From this we draw the following conclusions, that 
to excel in any thing, it is chiefly necessary to give our 
undivided attention, and to persevere with an untiring 
zeal, according to a fixed rational plan. And as it has 
been well remarked, there is a time for every thing, if 
we take one thing at a time, so is it highly important, 
and even necessary, in the business of teaching and ac- 
quiring useful knowledge, to decide, first, what is most 
essential to be accomplished; secondly, the quickest 
and most effectual method of attaining the end; third- 
dy, to persevere with an unshaken resolution to suc- 
ceed, and a full confidence that these efforts will be 
crowned with success. 

I have already mentioned the fatal error of grasping 
:ndiscriminately at a little of every thing at the same 
time, thereby dividing the attention and giving but a 
superficial knowledge of any thing: I will:now speak 
of another serious impediment. 

Most learners finding themselves surrounded by a 
variety of interesting subjects, all claiming their spe- 
cial attention, are at a loss which first to pursue, and 
thus waste much valuable time in hesitation and doubt, 
or in changing from one thing to another. And being 
placed, as they may honestly suppose, at an almost im- 
measurable distance behind those who have excelled 
in particular departments of human improvement, they 


- conclude their own case hopeless, as it respects distinc- 


tion, in this, that, and the other attainment—they can- 
not equal Demosthenes, nor Cicero, nor Newton, nor 
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Locke, nor even the American Franklin. They finally 
content themselves, with the hope of attaining to a re- 
spectable mediocrity. Between this respectable me- 
diocrity, and an excusable inferiority, they soon fancy 
there is but a trifling shade of difference—this, added 
to the very soothing consideration, that after indulging 
in mental indolence, they will even then pass through 
the world, very respectably, in company with an over- 
whelming majority of their contemporaries, allays 
to a very considerable degree, all juvenile aspira- 
tions after pre-eminence—thus a kind of habitual apathy 
is acquired, which, if not early counteracted by a change 
of circumstances, is liable to increase through life, and 
prove a barrier to all honourable distinction or excel- 
lency in any thing. This is the true state of ninety-nine 
hundredths of those with whom we have to do in teach- 
ing. “The spirit in such case, like-a horse that has 
sunk beneath his burthen, lies down in despair, with 
scarcely a struggle to rise.” 

Hence, to excel in teaching it is necessary after de- 
termining upon what is most essential to be taught or 
learned—/irst, to confine the attention of the learner to 
one thing at a time; second, to devise ways and means 
to counteract or overcome the indifference of which | 
have spoken, and to inspire a faith and confidence in 
the pupil that he can and must accomplish the object 
under consideration ;—and thirdly, to be diverted by 
no minor objects from pursuing the course marked out 
—but cause the whole class, great or small, to move 
as one man, or like a mighty engine kept in motion by 
an irresistible force, till the object is attained. 
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By expounding, theorising, &c. I have brought my- 
self to the close of the third lesson, conformably to my 
present practice in large classes. | 

The fourth lesson may be devoted exclusively {o ac- 
quiring a greater facility of hand, without burthvning 
the learner-with any new theory. T'o acquire the ha- 
bit of writing very rapidly must necessarily require 
considerable time, but in this, as in every thing else, 
much depends upon the method pursued. Hitherto 
the nature of the subject, notwithstanding our efforts 
to the contrary, has forced upon the pupil, a diversity 
of mental and physical exercises, almost at one and 
the same time; but having drawn from the book, the 
chart, the verbal explanation and the practice of three 
or four hours all that is essential in the theory or wri- 
ting, this diversity of objects is narrowed down in the 
present exercise, to simply the gaining of greater de- 
spatch. To borrow a military figure ; having driven the 
enemy from all his outposts, surrounded his camp and 
spiked his cannon, it only remains to make a bold and 
desperate charge and the day is won. 

Let each pupil, then, at this time, enter upon his new 
duty like one who runs a race for his life, or some other 
valuable prize, and there is no fear but he will succeed, 
not only to his entire satisfaction, but to his utter as- 
tonishment; for he will in this exercise, call forth pow- 
ers of which he had no previous conception. He will 
acquire a command over his wandering thoughts, and 
a confidence in his own abilities, which wil) enable him 
to accomplish twice as much as he could under any 


other circumstances; for there is, perhaps, with the 
D 
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exception of intense mathematical research, nothing 
which so completely confines the attention to a par- 
ticular object, as recording in short-hand, the language 
of a public speaker; and when the habit of close atten- 
tion and application is once acquired, it may be trans- 
ferred at pleasure from short-hand to other exercises. 

During the time appropriated to this important ob- 
ject, there is no impropriety in losing sight in some 
degree of all minor considerations about the beauty of 
the writing—whether the characters are formed with 
the utmost precision—whether they are larger or small- 
er than usual, or whether the werds and lines are 
nearer or further from each other. All these subordi- 
nate matters may be temporarily overlooked in the en- 
grossing topic of despatch, which for the time being, 
is the one thing needful. This lesson should be exclu- 
sively devoted to the recording of language addressed 
to the ear—nor should the learner be at all discouraged 
or discomfited, should the languege be uttered at 
times, considerably faster than he is able to write it— 
it is even adviseable, that the teacher occasionally dic- 
tate in this manner, increasing gradually above the rate 
at which the class are.able to write; for by this means. 
they are unconsciously led to a degree of exertion 
which no other means can call forth, anc the effect is 
ultimately beneficial. 

The 5th lesson may commence with an attempt on 
the part of each individual, to write, not with rapidity. 
but with the utmost neatness and accuracy. For this 
purpose let each individual copy the same piece from a 
book rather than from dictation,—taking his own time 
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to accomplish it. During this exercise the teacher has 

an opportunity to visit each individual separately, to 
see whether their writing is conformable to the rules 
and instructions previously given; and to suggest such 
amendments as he may consider necessary; or, if he 
please, to write personally, from the dictation of ano- 
ther, in order that the several individuals may wit- 
ness his method of humouring the pen, in the more 
rapid formation and combination of the stenographic 
characters. : 

After this, when the class shall have written a suit- 
able portion, let each individual look steadfastly upon 
his own writing, while the teacher proceeds to read 
slowly and distinctly that which has been written, 
commenting when necessary, upon particular words as 
he proceeds. If time permit, it may be useful to read 
the same piece several times over, increasing the rapi- 
dity with each repetition. 

After several paragraphs have been written by the 
class and read by the teacher in the manner described, 
the lesson may close by a few timely hints in relation 
to the style of writing: viz-—that short-hand, whether 
for beauty or despatch, should be written tolerably fine 
—that the lines should be about one-third of an inch 
apart; and, that the words in the lines should stand as 
close as they conveniently can, without touching. Un- 
less proper regard be paid to these particulars, the wri- 
ting appears like a promiscuous assemblage of crooked 
marks, without order or comeliness—while, with a lit- 
tle care, the line and space being clearly defined, and 
the words properly arranged, it assumes the orderly 
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and syste:natic appearance of a written or printed 
page. Sentences should be separated by a blank space 
of about half an inch, and each paragraph should be- 
gin a new line, &c. &c. A little advice of this kind, 
added to the instruction previously given respecting 
the relative proportions and relations of the individual 
characters, aud the rules of joining, will do more to- 
wards improving the general appearance of the style, 
than hours of practice, in imitation of the best speci- 
mens. 3 

The sixth lesson may commence like the fifth—all 
writing from a book, the same piece, with neatness and 
accuracy, so that it may be read with the greater ease. 

As the reading of short-hand is considered extreme- 
ly difficult, I shall here explain the manner in which it 
may be readily acquired by every individual in the 
class. \et us first inquire, why is the reading of short- 
hand difficult? It is difficult for beginners, because 
the characters and their combinations are new, and not 
readily recognised as the representatives of letters, 
words, and so forth. Second, because the spelling 
and abbreviating are new and must consequently re- 
quire time for reflection : and third, because the entire 
novelty of the process so completely occupies the at- 
tention, that the sense of the subject, the indispensable 
key to all good reading, is entirely lost sight of, and 
the reader consequently distracted and confounded. 

To remove these obstacles, when a suitable portion 
has been writt.n, request the whole class to read aloud 
at the same time, as fast as they can: One reads this 
word, another that, and a third the next; and so on— 
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they all continue to read, either from their own skill, 
or from first hearing the words pronounced by others— 
and thus bythe combined efforts of the whole class, 
the piece is read without hesitation, though perhaps no 
individual in the. class could have read in the same 
time a tenth part of it. Let this plan be repeated a 
number of times; and then propose that a piece be read 
by single individuals, in the following manner, viz. let 
any one who volunteers, read undisturbed as far as he 
can without hesitation, and the moment he faulters, 
let it be the privilege of any other volunteer, to pro- 
ceed as far as he can, and so ontotheend. Even in 
this manner the piece will be read without delay, though 
perhaps half a dozen will lend their aid, to accomplish 
that which no one could have done individually—no 
matter, for all are equally improved, by their close at- 
tention and individual efforts. This method is admi- 
rably calculated to familiarize the characters, combi- 
nations and abbreviations, &c. while it demonstrates 
to all the members of the class in the most satisfactory 
manner, the complete practicability of the system, as 
it respects legibility; again inspiring them with re- 
newed confidence, which, in the reading of short-hand, 
is even more important, than in the writing. They are 
of course eager to accomplish individually, what they 
see is so easily done by a division of the Jabour, or by 
a combination of individual efforts. It at the same time 
relieves them from that embarrassment, which they 
would naturally feel when first called on, individually, 
to read off a page of short-hand. 

By repeated exercises of this kind, the process be- 
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comes so entirely mechanice], that the mind returns to 
the sense of the subject, and there is afterwards no 
more difficulty than in reading the common long-hand. 
It is adviseable, however, for a time, to practice upon 
easy and familiar subjects, and if divided into short and 
well finished paragraphs, so much the better, as the 
memory, and necessary connexion of words in senten- 
ces, will insure the greater success. When single 
stenographic characters are used individually to repre- 
sent two or three words, there is nothing to determine 
those words but the sense and the grammatical connex- 
ion and dependence of words in sentences. While. 
therefore, the subject is so new as to require the entire 
attention of the learner, to determine a single figure, 
it is not to be expected that he can read off with fluen- 
cy- But,as there are only twenty characters, and 
these remarkably simple, their constant repetition in 
writing and reading, soon renders them as familiar as 
the letters of the common alphabet—the transition from 
one to another is then so rapid, that the eye appears to 
cover a whole sentence at a glance, as we recognise 
apparently at once, all the letters of a long word in 
common writing or print. ‘This enables the reader to 
proceed, with few exceptions, as in any other reading. 
_ But in order to meet every possible emergency, and 

to place beyond every reasonable doubt, the true read- 
ing of all that may be written in this hand, though em- 
bracing the most difficult words and sentences, I have 
thought proper in my system, to subjoin five additional 
rules. The instruction contained in these rules may 
be easily familiarized, and resorted to in al] cases where 
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there is a possibility of misreading. For my own part 

I seldom use the distinctions here recommended, unless 
to render more plain, some -isolated term—some new 
or difficult proper name, or technical expression, where 
the sense of the subject could not assist the reader ;.or, 
where I am writing expressly for the perusal of others. 
The class are requested to turn to the 33d page of the 
published system, where they will find all the necessa- 
ry instruction. 

{t may, however, be useful in this place, to bring the 
subject more directly before the view of the reader, by 
a few familiar illustrations of the several rules in their 
respective order. 

Rule Ist. For a, place the dot a very little above the 
line-; forlI,place it in theline.; and for O,a 
little belowthe line ,; thus, -a.i .o. 

Rule 2nd. At the beginning or end of words, the same 
three positions of the dot are made to represent with 
sufficient clearness, any of the vowels—supposing 
one position to answer for a or e, another for i or y, 
and another for o or u. 

Rule 3d. When it is desirable to distinguinh some 
particular vowel in the middle of a word, it may be 
done by the use of a comma placed in a particular po- 
sition, over that part of the word which the vowel 
would naturally occupy in the literal order. And, 
pursuing the analogy of the three positions for the dot 
as already explained, the regular comma, with its large 
end up, represents a or e; if inverted, or the large 
end down, it 1s o or u; and if neither up nor down, but 
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laid flat upon the line, it isi or y; thus for the words 
rate, write, wrote, y y, 4 


Rule 4th. Upon the same principle, the comma when 
placed below the word, is made to represent the most 
fréquent dipthongal sounds, whether embraced in the 
word, or at the beginning or end—thus Detroit, devout, 


pownal, loyal, 06 6 
4 a 


n 


It is my usual practice, unless the character appears 
othervvise unintelligible, to represent dipthongal sounds 
at the beginning and end of words, by a dot made some- 
what larger than that employed for a single vowel 
sound ; and it appears rational, that, as a small dot re- 
presents a single vowel sound, a larger one should be 
employed to represent a dipthongal sound, which is a 
compound of two vowel sounds. The writer is at liber- 
ty to use this distinction, or the comma mark, as he 
thinks best. 

Rule 5th. With respect to the mark used for d and r, 
it is unnecessary to add any thing further. 

In the case of f or v—when v is intended, make the 
mark thicker than common; for example, face, 
voice; an focal, vocal, x VE 


In the case of k or q, make q thicker; thus, kite, 


quite, 4 A kill, quill, were 


In the case of g or j, let the g be heavier; thus, 
gemes,James, 35> >). gust, just, % 


By a little attention to these instructions, the most 


difficult proper names may be written so as to be per- 
fectly legible. 
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I have, in the previous numbers of this work, given 
all the instruction which I conceive necessary to a per- 
fect understanding of my system, and a successful ap- 
plication of its theory to the ordinary purposes for 
which short-hand is intended. I have also explained 
my own method of teaching, and added some supple- 
mentary exemplifications of my plan for increasing 
legibility in proper names, &c. 

So far, it is highly important, that there should be 
a strict conformity to the rules laid down, in order that 
all who acquire the art, may read each other’s writing, 
asin common hand. The importance of this will be 
rendered more apparent, by a statement of the follow- 
ing facts, viz. that more than twenty thousand persons 
in the United States, are already familiar with the 
principles of this system, which is now spreading in a 
rapidly increasing ratio—the present rate, being areas 
10,000 copies a year, of the printed work. 

Hundreds of persons, even at the present time, em- 
ploy short-hand for corresponding with those who are 
known to have learned the sanfe plan; and, as compa- 
ratively few, of the whole number who learn the art, 
willever become professionalreporters, it would abridge 
the general usefulness of the system, and do injustice 
to a majority of my readers, to involve them indiscrimi- 
nately, in a complication of abbreviations and contrac- 
tions, important only to practical stenographers. 

Each individual is therefore at liberty to pursue the 
subject from this time forward, just so far as he shall 
think proper, and in such manner as may appear most 


conducive to his own interest or pleasure; for after all 
& 
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the rules that ever have been laid down, or can be de- 
vised, much must remain foi the suggestions of prac- 
tice alone. There is no doubt that much time and 
labour may be saved, to those who wish to acquire a 
very great degree of facility, by representing words, 
where the sense is clear, by their initials or prominent 
consonants, and by the omission of unimportant words 
in sentences. This, however, is seldom necessary, and 
would not answer at all, when the writing is intended 
for the perusal of others—it should, therefore, be re- 
sorted to only for personal convenience in extreme 
Cases. . 

Instead of giving any fixed rules for abbreviation, 
I shall for the present, content myself by giving some 
extracts from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Reese’s 
Cyclopedia, and the Encyclopedia Brittanica—em- 
bracing the rules laid down by Byrom and Mavor. 

Dr. Reese, after a brief history of short-hand, in 
which he enumerates the most distinguished writers 
upon the subject, says—‘“ The next system, as to beau- 
ty and practical utility, is doubtless that of Dr. Mavor’s 
invention, who, however, candidly admits, that in the 
construction of his own work, he has proceeded upon 
Mr. Byrom’s general principles, which, he owns, ‘ must 
ever form the basis of every future rational system.’ 

“ Byrom’s method of short-hand, as improved by Mo- 
lineux, being now generally esteemed the best and 
most practical systems extant, we shall give a brief 
yet comprehensive analysis of the whole. 

“ Mr. Byrom, the inventor, was well qualified for 
such an arduous undertaking, by a very extensive 
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knowledge of the nature of language in general, and 
a thorough acquaintance with the properties and pe- 
culiarities of his own in particular; and it was by an 
indefatigable perseverance in making, through the 
course of many years, continual trials, alterations and 
amendments, that he at last succeeded, to the satisfac- 
tion of himself and a few learned and judicious friends, 
to whom he first communicated the particulars of his 
invention. ‘Tio remove any doubt which the public 
might entertain of its merit, these gentlemen, his scho- 
lars, drew up and signed a recommendatory descrip- 
tion of his short-hand, which testimonial was prefixed, 
by way of preface, to the original publication. 

‘«¢ Mr. Byrom’s method of short-hand, is there stated 
to be the art of expressing all the words and phrases 
of the English language by a character which is per- 
fectly regular and beautiful, and at the same time the 
shortest possible. 

_ Tn fine, his method is no fanciful theory; but, on 
the contrary, is founded upon rational and philosophical 
principles: it proposes nothing impracticable ; it is not 
a mere jumble of awkward marks thrown together 
without order, and consequently unintelligible to the 
writer himself after the lapse of a few months or years. 

‘Tt was a principal object with the inventor, to ex- 
punge every thing arbitrary, both from the short-hand 
characters and the rules of abbreviation; and in this 
truly essential point he has succeeded so happily, that 
his system seems to claim pre-eminence over every 
other.” 

Having explained the previous theory of this sys- 
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“tem, the writer adds—so far appears to be every 
thing that is absolutely neccssary to lay down, by way 
of instruction to learners wishing. to acquire so much 
knowledge of stenography, as will enable them to nse 
it for the convenience of epistolary correspondence, 
for the purpose of literature and study, in the writing 
of common places, making extracts, private memoran- 
da, é&c.” | 

Upon the subject of abbreviations he again adds: 
“ It.may be proper to advise the learner, not to embar- 
rass himself with short-hand abbreviations, till, by a 
competent practice of writing, according to the rules 
already laid down, he is become so well acquainted 
with the characters, as to be able to write and read 
them with nearly as much ease as common long hand. 
He will then meet with little more difficulty in reading 
words contracted, than he formerly did in those writ- 
ten more at length, provided that the rules of abbrevi- 
ation be duly attended to. A summary of the princi- 
pal rules and most practical methods of abbreviation is 
here given, and it is left to the skill and discretion of 
the writer, by observing their nature, and proceeding 
upon. the same principles, to make such ‘further ad- 
vances and improvements as his occasion may require.” 

Before I proceed to the rules, I will subjoin another 
extract. ‘ Lambinet, [a French writer,] in his‘ Re- 
searches upon Printing,’ observes, that modern ste- 
nography, which, like the telegraph, dates in France 
from the foundation of the republic, has neither the in- 
convenience, nor the obscurity, nor the danger of the 
ancients. The old characters varied under the hand 
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of the copiers, and the sense changed according to the 
genius of the interpreters; so that their contractions 
are become so many enigmas, because we can refer to 
no other copies to ascertain the true reading, and be- 
cause the authors are no longer in existence. But,” 
continues the writer, “ by the present system of steno- 
graphy, the writers follow the words of the public ora- 
tors, take down their speeches, the motions, the debates 
of the tribune, or the lectures of the professors of the 
Lyceum, and produce a literal translation at last, in 
the usual characters and in print.” 


A brizf Summary of Byrom’s Rules of Abbreviation, 
Srom the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


Rule 1.—To join the auxiliary verbs, the particle 
not, and the pronouns together; as can be, have been, 


must be, cannot be, he must be, ought not to be, &c. 

Rule 2.—To join the marks in an unusual manner, 
in order to show that each particular mark derotes a 
word, and not a single letter; as in the, it is, as it is, 
since it is, it was, it was not to be, &c. 

Rule 3.—Derivative substantives may be very con- 
veniently represented, by placing a point at the end of 
the words from which they are derived. Derivative ad- 
jectives and adverbs may be represented also by points, 
distinguishable by their situation, both from the sub- 
stantive and the vowel points; which may be done by 
placing them in a line, which, if produced, would pass 
through the substantive point, and would also be per- 
pendicular to the last consonant mark; one placed be- 

“fore the substantive point, signifying the adjective, one 
; : E 


2 
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after it, the adverb; as, forgetful, forgetfulness, forget- 
fully; reasonable, reasonablene., reasonably; sufficient, 
sufficiency, sufficiently. 

'. No great accuracy is necessary with respect to the 
adjective and adverb points, provided they be placed 
so as to be clearly distinguished from the vowel and 
substantive points. 

Rule 4.—Such words as, either by their particular 
relation to the subject, or frequent occurrence, are 
easily discoverable, however concisely written, may 
be denoted by the first letter, if they begin with a con- 
sonant, if not, by the first vowel a: consonant, with 
the adjective, substantive, or adverb point annexed ; as 
‘‘ life and immortality are brought to light by the gos- 
pel;” the “ resurrection of the dead, and a future state 
of rewards and punishments, are plainly and positively 
taught in the gospel.” The adjectives which usually 
accompany such substantives may also be denoted by 
their first consonant, joined to the substantive; as, 
“‘ with humble submission to your lordship.” 

Most writers of short-hand accustom themselves to 
mark such words as most frequently occur in their 
own particular professions, by the initial letters only, 
with the substantive, adjective, and adverb points, 
which, through custom, easily suggest those words to 
them at first sight. But it must not be understood, 
that those marks imply those words exclusively, and 
no other. They may stand for any other beginning 
with the same letters, which the sense of the passages 


necessarily requireg, 
Rule 5.—A ‘ot Bei at the point of concurrence 


of two consonant marks, denotes two substantives, of 
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which those marks are the first consonants; and algo 
that the latter is governed of, or connected to the 
former by some preposition, which is omitted; as, “the 
love of money is the root of all evil;” “seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness, &c.;” “ the ef- 
fects of gravity are visible in every part of that system 
to which we belong, but the cause of gravity still re- 
raains undiscovered.” 

And if an adjective precedes either of the substan- 
tives, they may all three be represented by their first 
consonants joined together, with the dot always placed 
at the end of the first substantive ; as, “ the great good- 
ness of God is manifest in all his dealings with his crea- 
tures ;” “his majesty the king of Great Britain.” 

Rule 6.—The substantive point, placed before a sin- 
gle consonant mark, denotes that the substantive is to 
be repeated, with some intervening preposition; as, 
“‘ day after day; “ from time to time.” 

Rule'?.—The substantive, adjective,or adverb point, 
placed before two or more consonant marks joined to- 
gether, denotes two or more substantives, adjectives, 
or adverbs, of which those marks are the first conso- 
nants, and also that they are connected by a conjunc- 
tion; as the “precepts both of natural and revealed 
religion forbid us to do our neighbours any injury :” 
“what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to live soberly, righteously, and go@ly in this present 
world.” 

Rule 8.—Many long words, especially those in n which 
the marks for the consonants will not join neatly, may 
be denoted by their first sylahle, with as many points 
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annexed as there are syllables wanting; as multitude, 

correspondence. And when great despatch is required, 
‘the points may be omitted, especially if the words do 
‘not begin with. oe as, signification, difficulty, 
negligence. 

Rule 9.—W ords Negisning with prepositions may 
be denoted by their respective prepositions, together 
with the next consonant and vowel, and sometimes 

“with the next consonant only, adding, when necessary, 
the substantive, adjective, or adverb point; as, delibe- 
rate, transmutation, recommendation, consanguinity, &c. 

The participles may be abbreviated after the same 

‘manner, by adding, instead of the points, the termina- 
tions -ing or -ed to the latter consonant mark ; as, con- 

- sidering, considered. 

Words beginning with double or treble prepositions, 
may be written after the same manner, joining the pre- 
positions together; as representation, misrepresentation, 
incomprehensibility. If two consonants begin the next 
syllable, the writing of them both will help to discover 
the remainder of the word; as misunderstanding, tran- 

Rule 10.—W ords ending in any of the terminations 
which in the alphabet are denoted by consonant marks, 
may be expressed by their first consonant and vowel, 
together with the proper mark for its termination; as, 
arbitrary, opportunity, curiosity, lawfulness. 

Rale 11.—Such words as are easily discoverable by 
the particular prepositions which they require, may be 

denoted by their first consonant only ; as, “ this belongs 

to me;” “he made some good observations upon it ;” 
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“we must guard against such passions as we are most 
liable to.” 

As few English words end with the syllable -to, the 
preposition to may be joined to the preceding word, 
which is siguified by its first consonant only; as, this 
belongs to me, liable to, satisfactory to. 

Other prepositions which are denoted in the alpha- 
bet by a single consonant, may, in like manner, be pin- 
ed to the preceding word; as, ‘he made some good 
observations upon it.” 

Rule 12.—Prepositions generally require after them 
either a noun or pronoun. The pronouns being few 
in number, and used as substitutes for nouns, must oc- 
cur very frequently, and by that means soon become 
familiar to the learner; pronouns, therefore, may be 
joined to the prepositions, without danger of creating 
any difficulty to the reader; as, to me, to my, to you. 

Rule 13.—The preceding word, the preposition, and 
pronoun, may be joined all together; as, belongs to me, 
extends to us, agreed with me, depend upon me, observa- 

The words some, any, none, which, each, both, follow- 
ed by a preposition and pronoun, may be denoted by 
their first consonants, and may be joined to the prepo- 
sition and pronoun; as, some of them, any of us. 

Rule 14.—The adverbs preceding the verbs, and the 
substantives following the pronominal adjectives, may 
be joined to the verbs and adjectives respectively, de- 
noting both the adverbs and substantives by their first 
consonants, or at most by their first consonants and 


vowe]s; as, “ you may safely depend upon my word.” 
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Rule 15.—Many common phrases, formed by a sub- 
stantive preceded by the prepositions with, without, in, 
&c., and followed by to, of, &c. nay be very conveni- 
ently abbreviated; as, with regard, respect, or refer- 
ence to, in order to, in consequence, comparison, or 
consideration of. 

Rule 16.—Common adverbial phrases are, in like 
manner, often denoted by their initial consonants join- 
ed together; as, at the same time, at present,in this man- 
ner,in like manner, in a great measure, in the same 
manner, in the mean time, in general, in particular. 

And when the proportion of equality is expressed, 

“with some one word intervening, they may be all join- 
ed together; as, so much as, as well as, as soon as. 

Rule 17.—The contractions which may be made, 

‘when i# is or if was, are followed by an adjective, and 
to or that, are very numerous; as t is wnpossible to, wt 
was unnecessary to, it is contrary to, it is according to. 





1 now proceed to give the rules of abbreviation as 
laid down by Dr. Mavor, and published in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia; from which, with the other 
authorities already quoted, and the examples that I 
shall hereafter furnish, the learner will be prepared to 
make such advances in the reduction of labour as he 
may deem expedient, without endangering the useful- 
ness of the previously acquired system. 
«“.The value of stenography is not unknown to the 
learned; and the ease and success with which it has 
been lately cultivated in these kingdoms, will, in -all 
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probability, soon render it an object of. general atten- 
tion. No one, however, appears to us to have simpli- 
fied and improved the art.so much as Dr. Mavor,* au- 
thor of the Universal Stenography, who has liberally. 
permitted us to present. our readers with a complete 
view of his scheme, which in many schools of the first. 
reputation, now stands a deserved class-book.” | 

Having given an outline of the theory of short-hand, 
the writer proceeds:— _ 

“ ‘Thougi a more concise method of writing, or more 
numerous abbreviations, may not be indispensably. ne- 
cessary, if the foregoing directions be practiced for a 
considerable time, yet contractions will be found ex- 
tremely useful and convenient tv those who have at- 
tained a proper knowledge of the subject, and lead to 
a greater degree of expedition, at the same time that 
they diminish the labour of writing. It has been ob- 
served in the introduction, that abbreviations are only 
to be employed by proficienis in this art; because ex- 
pedition is not the first, though the ultimate object in 
view: and that an easy legibility is of the utmost.con- 
sequence to the learner, which, however, cannot be 
preserved, if he adopts too soon those very rules, which 
in time will afford him the greatest ease when applied 
with judgment. _ 




































































* “A list of writers on stenography—Messrs. Addy, Aldridge, Angell, 
Annet, Blandemore, Blosset, Botley, Bridges, Byrom, Coles, Cross, Dix, 
Everardt, Ewen, Facey, Farthing, Gibbs, Graeme, Gurney, Heath, 
Holdsworth, Hopkins, Jeake, Labourer, Lane, Lyle, Macauley, Ma- 
son, Maver, Metcalfe, Nicholas, Palmer, Rich, Ridpath, Shelton, 
Steele, Tanner, Taylor, Thicknesse, Tiffen, Webster, Weston, Wil- 
liamson, Willis, B. D., and Willis, &c. 
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-“The following short and practical rules will be 
found, we hope, fully adequate to every purpose for 
which they were intended, and'e~e far superior in the 
facility of their application to any which we have seen. 

“Rule Ist. The usual abbreviations in long-hand 
are always to be followed; as Mr. for Master, M. D. 
for Doctor of Physic, and Abp. for Archbishop, &c. 

“ Rule 2nd. Substantives, adjectives, verbs and par- 
ticiples, when the sense will direct to the meaning, are 
to be expressed by their initial consonant with their 
distinguishing marks; viz. a substantive must have the 
dot exactly over its initial consonant; an adjective 
must have a dot under it; a verb is to be expressed by 
@ comma over its initial consonant; anda participle by 
@ comma under. These being the four principal parts 
of speech, will be sufficient;’and an adept will never be 
at a loss to know when he can with safety apply this 
rule to them. 

“ Rule 3d. To render the writing more legible, the 
last letter of the word may be joined to the first, and 
the proper mark applied. 

‘Rule 4th. The constituent or radical part of words, 
especially if they are long, will often serve for the 
whole, or sometimes the first syllable; as, we ought to 
moderate our ex. by our circum.; a man’s man. com- 
monly shape his for. 

“Rule 5th. All long words, without exception, may 
have their prepositions or terminations expressed by 
the incipient consonant of such preposition or termina- 
“ Rule 6th. When there is a great dependence be- 
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tween the parts of a sentence, the initial letter will 
often suffice; as L. is the capital of Great B. The 
eldest son of the king of Great B. is styled prince of 

W. Every one, it is presumed, will allow this to be 
perfectly legible in long-hand, [particularly in Eng- 
land] then why should it not be in stenography? 

“ Rule 7th. The terminations ness and less, may be 
omitted; as faithfulness is only to be written faithful ; 
forwardness, forward; heedless, heed; stubbornness, 
stubborn, &e. —- | 

“Rule 8th. The second and third persons of verbs 
ending in eth, and est, may be expressed by s; as he 
loves, thou teaches: instead of he loveth, thou teach- 
eth; or even without s; as, he love, &c. 

“ Rule 9th. Words may often be entirely omitted, 
and yet no ambiguity ensue; as, In beginning God 
created Heaven and Earth, for,.In the beginning God 
created the Heaven and the Earth. 

“Rule 10th. When there is an immediate repetition 
of a sentence or word, a line is to be drawn under the 
sentence or word to be repeated; as, Amen, Amen, is 
to be written Amen; but if any words intervene, before 
a word or sentence is to be repeated, the line must 
be drawn as before, and a caret or mark of oinission 
placed where the repetition should begin; as, Is it just 
the innocent should be condemned a reviled?” 

. Most of my readers ‘doubtless recollect that in my 
introduction [ enumerated, according to my own un- 
derstanding, the merits and demerits of the early sys- 
tems of short-hand, and showed that, in many instances, 


the method though originally well conceived, had been 
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finally rendered objectionable by the introduction of 
arbitrary marks or other matters, by which the art 
was made complex and difficult to be acquired, and 
thus necessarily confined to a few individuals. 

I spoke of Byrom’s method as standing pre-eminent- 
iy above all that had preceded it, though I was at.the 
same time constrained to add, from an experimental 
conviction of the fact, that he. too, had fallen into the 
common error of doing too much—he had obscured the 
merits of his original plan, by the introduction of nu- 
merous grammar rules, plausible in theory, but useless 
in practice. 

Fully persuaded of the truth of the above position, 
I long since abandoned the use of such learned dis- 
tinctions—still,there are many valuable hints contained 
in his rules which may be useful to those of.my read- 
ers who wish to pursue the subject to its utmost limits. 
This consideration, added to the high standing of By- 
rom and Mavor, and the very learned works from 
which I have copied their rules of abbreviation, will, I 
trust, be a sufficient apology for the insertion of the 
preceding extracts. 

And I am at the same time free to admit, that if | 
had no other object in view, than that of reporting 
speeches, or writing with the greatest possible. de- 
spatch, I might again revive some of the rules laid down 
by Byrom and Mavor—although the method whith I 
now practice is entirely adequate to all the purposes 
for which short writing is usually employed, and at the 
same time free from the shackles, which numerous 
rules must unavoidably impose. 
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But I have a higher object in view—it is, to rescue 
an invaluable art, from the exclusive monopoly of a 
few indefatigable writers, in order to place it within 
the reach of every member of the community—as ef- 
fectually, as are arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 
| am therefore willing to forego, even in my own prac- 
tice, as a reporter, all the benefits which might be 
thought to flow, from the use of these abstruse and 
complicated rules; which, though familiar to me, might 
not be easily reduced to practice by my pupils. Ithere- 
fore confine myself to the method laid down in the 
eleventh and twelfth pages of my published work—as 
exemplified by theshort-hand plates, and the preceding 
numbers of this publication; with the exception of an 
occasional omissicn of small words, where the sense is 
so clear as to restore them without difficulty when 
reading or copying the notes thus taken. 

But knowing as I do, from an experience acquired 
in teaching thousands to write, the inquisitiveness of 
almost every individual whe learns this art, I have, as 
a matter of condescension rather than conviction, add- 
ed to my own instruction, the rules of two of the most 
distinguished Stenographers, with comments from 
three of the most learned works of the age. And 
should my readers draw from these rules, any thing to 
gratify their curiosity, or to facilitate their progress in 
acquiring a desirable rapidity of hand, it will afford me 
as much pleasure, as if they had been equally benefitted 
by rules which I had myself drawn out. 

I shall also, in the same spirit of condescension to 
the inquiring minds of my readers, proceed in due time 
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to an explanation of the few arbitrary signs found 
in the 33d page of my book; and likewise the charac- 
ter and use, of a method which I have been pleased to 
call SHORT-HAND SHORTENED, as found in page 34, and 
exemplified in plate. 17. 

This plan, though it saves as much time and labour 
as all the abbreviating rules of Byrom and Mavor com- 
bined, may be familiarized in one tenth of the time 
which they would demand. Nor does it require the 
philological acumen of a Lowth,a Nares, a Murray, 
or a Webster, to scan each sentence before it is writ- 
ten, and while passing from the lip of the speaker to 
the ear of the writer, to pronounce, that this is a dis- 
junctive conjunction, and therefore to be written—this 
a pronominal adjective, a gerundial participle, or some 
other part of speech, and consequently to be omitted— 
(especially if there be not time to write it.) All this 
might do in the Chamber of the Philosopher; but the 
writer, who, cumbered about with all the grammatical 
panoply of the schools, shal] attempt, while “ seizing 
words upon the wing’,” to bring his seventeen rules into 
successful action, either in solid column, or single file, 
will find a task as formidable, as that of an indivi- 
dual who professed to have personally “surrounded 
and captured a regiment.”” And such writer must ul- 
timately come to the conclusion, that there is a possi- 
bility of having “ too much of a good thing ;” and, that 
a method of short-hand however simple and practicable, 
may, by the injudicious intermixture of fine spun theo- 
ries, be rendered entirely useless and impracticable, to 
a great majority of writers. Against this evil, I have 
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felt it my duty repeatedly to speak ; and if, in the cause, 
I have shown more zeal than the nature of the case 
may seem to require, 1 hope it will be overlooked by 
those to whom I have addressed myself. Toshow that 
I have not condemned unjustly, I will subjoin the fol- 
lowing extract from Byrom’s own work, by which it 
wili be seen, that what he sanctions in himself, he at 
the same time disapproves in others. 

‘‘ The preceding methods of abbreviation are such as 
are of most common use and practice; and though they 
are not many in number, yet they are very extensive 
in their application; for few sentences can occur, in 
which some or other of them will not find a place. An 
accurate and assiduous attention to the nature and 
idiom of our language may suggest others, as useful 
and extensive as these. Proper care being taken to 
lay a right foundation, the legitimate ways of contract- 
ing will increase, in proportion to the writer’s want of 
them. The more be writes, the more concisely he may 
venture to write, and yet be able to read his contrac- 
tions with ease. ; 

“‘ In all the various ways of describing words by some 
shorter method than that of writing all the consonants 
of which they consist, care must be taken, when the 
contraction consists of two or more words joined to- 
gether, that no one word of it be represented by more 
than one character; and, that the whole mark, by some 
means, if possible, be shown to be a contraction, either 
by the insertion of points in the middle of the marks, 


which, when despatch is required, is seldom practised 
pies 
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to denote vowels in the middle of words,—or by the 
unusual ending or joining of the marks. 

“ These contractions are not designed to be taught, 
as the common standard method of writing short-hand, 
upon all occasions. That method which was tanght 
in the first part, and which will be as easily read, upon 
a little practice, as common long-hand, will be found 
sufficiently short for all common purposes; and it should 
therefore be kept to, when very great despatch is not 
required. 

“ Inventors of short-hand have generally introduced 
into their systems, besides the alphabetical characters, 
a multitude of arbitrary marks,—one, for instance, now 
before me, has three hundred and thirty of that de- 
scription,—to signify particular words and phrases, 
which are often chosen rather upon account of their 
length than their frequent occurrence. The injudi- 
cious application of these arbitrary marks is not the 
only objection against them. They are particularly 
burdensome to the memory, tedious and difficult to be 
learned, but very soon forgotten; and scarcely legible 
to the writer himself, unless he sits down to decipher 
them immediately, whilst every thing is fresh in his 
memory; but to others they are almost always _illegi- 
ble. By this means, the world has been deprived of 
the labours of several learned men, of which, had a 
regular system of short-hand been then generally used, 
it might now have enjoyed the benefit. 

«But these objections are not applicable to the me- 
thods of abbreviation here taught. They burden the 
memory with no new or arbitrary marks, and with but 
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few rules for the extension of the powers of the alpha- 
betical characters; and yet those rules are so general, 
and may be applied to such a multitude of cases per- 
petually occurring, that they give this system the ad- 
vantage even in point of expedition, over arbitrary 
marks, and, at the same time, leave the writing per- 
fectly legible, whatever length of time may intervene, 
not only to the person himself, put also to every other 
writer of the same method.” 

I now return to my own method, and request the at- 
tention of all my readers to the 13th and 14th pages 
of the system. Here is a literal exposition of the con- 
tents of plate 7, or the manner of spelling and writing 
by short-hand, in its most simple and easy form, with- 
out any extra attempt to improve legibility, or to in- 
crease facility beyond the standard medium of the art. 

To a person familiar with the plan, this writing is 
as easily read, as common long-hand, though in this 
short chapter 586 letters are omitted. 

I will next present a portion of the same chapter, 
exhibiting in italics the words which in short-hand 
are represented by single characters. This exposition 
will show, that in writing a chapter of 327 words, 158 
of those words are represented by single characters— 
this confirms an important fact, to which I alluded in 
a previous number. It is, at the same time, a fact 
which should be known to every individual, who places 
the least value upot his time or labour—indeed, it 
developes one of the most important secrets in the art 
of short-hand, and is in truth one of the pillars that 
sustain the whole superstructure. 
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Seventh Psalm—Showing the words represented by 

single letters. 

1. O Lord my God inthee dof put my trust; save 
me from ail them that persecute me, and deliver me. 

2. Lest he tear my soul like a lion, rending tz in 
pieces, while there is none to deliver. 

3. O Lord my God, if I have done this; if there be 
iniquity in my hands; 

+ 4. If Ihave rewarded evil unto him that was at peace 
with me: (yea, I have delivered him that without cause 
is mine enemy :) 

5. Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; 
yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth, and lay 
mine honour in the dust. Selah. 

6. Arise, O Lord in thine anger, lift up thyseif be- 
cause of the rage of mine enemies: and awake for me 
to the judgment that thou hast commanded. 

7. So shall the congregation of the people compass 
thee about: for their sakes therefore return thou on 
high. 
8. The Lord shall judge the people: judge me, O 
Lord, according to my righteousness, and according to 
mine integrity that is in me. 

9. Oh, let the wickedness of the wicked come to an 
end; but establish the just : for the righteous God trieth 
the hearts and reins. 

10. My defence is of God, which saveth the upright 
in heart. 

11. God judgeth the righteous and God is angry with 
the wicked every day. 

12. If he turn not, he will whet his sword; he hath 
bent his bow, and made it ready. 
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13. He hath also prepared for him the instruments 
of death; he ordaineth his arrows against his persecu- 
tors. 

14. Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, and hath con- 
ceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. 

15. He made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into 
the ditch which he made. 

16. His mischief shali return upon . his own head, 
and his violent dealing shall come down upon his own 
pate. 

17. I will praise the Lord according to his righteous- 
ness: and will sing praise to the name of the Lord most 


high. 


If we turn to Washington’s speech, contained in 


pages 23, 24, 25, 26, and written in plates 13 and 14, 
we discover another very important abridgment of la- 
bour in the representation of the most frequent pre- 
fixes, terminations, &c. by single letters and touches ; 
for, instead of the 585 letters exhibited in small type, 
there are but 142 stenographic marks employed; and 
yet the writing is rendered more intelligible, than if 
those parts had been spelled and written out with all 
the consonants. ! 
I will next present a portion of scripture, and show 
by italics such words as may be omitted without de- 
stroying legibility ; or materially affecting the sense of 
the subject—to prove the effect of this plan, let the 
rezder glide easily along, omitting in his way, all the 
words in italic. This method will soon become familiar, 
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and the sense be as satisfactorily obtained, as if all the 
words were employed. ‘The young practitioner wil! 
find it a very useful exercise, to mark with his pen or 
pencil, suck words as he thinks may be spared from 
the page of a book, or the column of a newspaper, and 
then read frequently what remains. This will teach 
him a kind of abbreviation entirely natural and easy; 
for it is the very plan that every individual is unavoida- 
bly driven into, when he first undertakes to follow a 
speaker, whose utterance is too rapid for his pen—if 
some words must be retained and others unavoidably 
lost, he will seize upon words most important to the 
sense, so far as he is able to determine at the time. 
To prepare for such emergencies, no earthly plan can 
be better adapted than the one which I have just recom- 
mended, and which is illustrated in the following pages. 

In a case of emergency, the following words in italics 

may be omitted. 
Matruew, Cuarter 4, 

1. Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wil- 
derness, to be tempted of the devil. 

2. And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterwards an hungered. 

3. And when the tempter came to him he said, if 
thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread. 

4. But he answered and said, Jé is written, man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. 

5. Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, 
and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, 
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6. And saith unto him, if thou be the Son of God, 
cast chyself down: for is written, He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee; and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. 

7. Jesus said unto him, It is written again, Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 

8. Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them; 

9. And saith unto him, All these things will I give 
thee, ¢f thou wilt fall down and worship me. 

10. Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, sa- 
tan: for zz is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve. 

11. Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels 
came and ministered unto him. 

| 12. Now, when Jesus had heard that John was 
cast into prison, he departed into Galilee ; 

13. And leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in 
Capernaum, which is upon the sea coast, in the borders 
of Zabulon, Nephthalim ; 3 

14, That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esais, the prophet, saying, 

15. The land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephtha- 
lim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of 
the Gentiles : 

16.. The people which sat in darkness saw great light, 
and to them which sat in the region and shadow of 
death, light is sprung up. , 
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{ 17. From that time Jesus began fo preach, and to 
say, Repent ;for the kingdom o heaven is at hand. 

{1 18. And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
two brethren; Simon, called Peter, and Andrew, his 
brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were fish- 
ers. 

19. And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men. . 

20. And they straightway left their nets and follow- 
ed him. 

21. And going on from thence, he saw other two 
brethren, James, the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, in a ship with Zebedee their father, mending 
their nets; and he called them. 

22. And they immediately left the ship and their fa- 
ther, and followed him. 

{1 23. And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching 
in their synagogues, preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing all manner of sickness, and al] man- 
ner of disease, among the people. 

24. And his fame went throughout all Syria: and 
they brought wnéo him all sick people, th it were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and those which were 
possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and 
those that had the palsy, and he healed them. 

25. And there followed him great multitudes of peo- 
ple from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jeru- 
salem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan. 

Note.—Here it may be seen, that about one hundred and seventy 


words can be left out of this short chapter of 25 verses, without in 
the least degree obscuring the sense. 
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I now come to the subject of arbitrary characters, 
in relation to which [ have already expressed my opi- 
nion, by objecting to their introduction as a component, 
or necessary part of my regular short-hand. I trust it 
was satisfactorily shown in my introductory remarks, 
that hieroglyphics and arbitrary signs have proved the 
overthrow of many methods of short-hand, otherwise 
well adapted to the purpose of quick writing. 

i will upon this topic, however, present my young 
readers with some of the arbitrary signs most frequent- 
ly employed in the sciences and arts; since their almost 
universal conventional sanction has made them a part 
of our written and printed language. 

From the “ Encyclopedia Americana,” Vol. Il. 

| Page 67. 

CHARACTER.—This name is given to certain marks 
used to signify objects or ideas. T'1e written language 
of the Chinese is a language of figures, every object 
or notion being expressed in it by a particular figure. 
We, also, for the sake of brevity and precision, use, in 
several sciences, certain signs: for instance,—Astro- 
nomical Signs: ) Sun; }) Moon; €) Earth; ¥% Mer- 
cury; 2 Venus;% Mars; & Vesta; @ Juno; ¢ Pal- 
las; 2 Ceres;2/ Jupiter; kh Saturn; & Herschel. The 
twelve signs of the zodiac: °P Aries; % Taurus; DO 
Gemini; 95 Cancer; y Leo; my Virgo; = Libra; 
m, Scorpio; 7 Sagittarius; Vf Capricornus; a Aqua- 
rius; x Pisces.— Mathematical and Arithmetical 
Signs, &c.: Roman cyphers; I, 1; II, 2; IL, 3;-1V, 4; 
V,5; VI,6; VII,7; VIII, 8; TX, 9; X, 10; XX, 20; 
L, 50; C, 100; CC, 200; D, 500; M, 1000, &c. 


G 
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In Algebra, the first letters of the alphabet, a, 5, c, 
commonly denote given magnitudes, while the last 
letters x, y, z, &c. stand for unknown magnitudes, 
which are to be found. Furthermore, + (plus) 
more, — (minus) less, signifying addition and subtrac- 
tion; x denotes multiplication, -— division, = equality, 
J/ root (radiz). Also:° degree; ’ minute; ” second; 
’’’ third; &c.—Chemical Signs: A air; earth ¥ ; 7 
water; A fire; ) silver; © gold; 9 copper; % iron; 
h lead; 2 tin; ¥ quicksilver; (}) nitre ; © salt; 4 sul- 
phur; @ tartar.—Geometrical and Trigonometrical 
Signs:| angle; A triangle; O square; © circle; 
A similarity; || or # parallel; 2 equality and simi- 
larity, or coincidence; A > B, A greater than B.— 
Formerly there were more signs and abbreviations 
used in scientific works than at present. In Prussia, 
the use of signs in medical prescriptions has been abo- 
lished, on account of the danger of their being con- 
founded. 

The following area few of the many signs used in mu- 


sic— OP SS GAPS OW NA ae 
From the same work, page 553. 


The most important signs used by the Proof=reader and 
Printer for correcting errors of the Press. 

When a wrong word or letter occurs, a mark is 
made through it, and the proper word or letter written 
in the margin against the line in which the error oc- 
curs. _ If a word or letter is omitted, a caret (a) is 
placed under the place where it should have stood, and 
the omission is written in the margin. Ifa superflu- 
ous letter occurs, it is crossed out, and the character 
8 signifying dele, written in the margin. Where 
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words are improperly joined, a caret is written under 
the place where the separation should be made, and 
the character # written in the margin. When sylla- 
bles are improperly separated, they are joined by a ho- 
rizontal parenthesis; as duty. This parenthesis is 
te be made in the margin, as well as at the break. 
When words are transposed, they are to be connect- 


ed by a curved line, as,(not /is,) when set up for “ is 


not,” and the letters tr. are to be written in the mar- 
gin. When a letter is inverted, the mistake is pointed 
out by such a character as 9% in the margin. When 
marks of punctuation are omitted, a caret a is put where 
the mark should have been inserted, and the comma 
or period, &c. is placed in the margin, thus, - | 
If a mark of quotation has been omitted, the caret 
is made as before, and a character of this sort w 

or w _ placed in the margin. Words which are 
to be printed in italics are marked beneath with 
a single line; as, office: if in small capitals, with 
two lines; as, GREECE: if in large capitals, with three, as 
JAMES. Where these marks are used in correction, 


- the abbreviations Ital., small caps. and caps. should be 
written in the margin. Where a word printed in Ita!- 
ics is to be altered to Roman letters, a line is to be 
drawn under it, and the abbreviation Rom. is to be 
written in the margin. Where a corrector after al- 
tering a word, changes his mind, and prefers to let it 
stand, dots are placed under it, and the word stet is 
written in the margin. When a hyphen is omitted, a 
caret is made under the place where it should be, and 
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such a character as this (-) placed in the margin. The 
omission of a dash is pointed out in the same way, only 
the enclosed line in the margin is made longer. (—) 
When a break is made, so as to produce a division in- 
to paragraphs, where this was not intended, the end of 
the one and the beginning of the other paragraph are 
connected by a curved line «>, and the words 
no break are to be written in the margin. Where a 
new paragraph is to be made, a caret is inserted, and 
this mark {! placed in the margin. 

I might pursue the subject much further, but not in 
conformity with the design of this publication, which 
is, Chiefly, to communicate a practical system of quick 
writing; and, as necessarily connected with this ob- 
ject, to warn my readers against the hasty adoption of 
plausible theories, from which they can in fact derive 
no benefit. 

I have given, in the 33d page of my published sys- 
tém, instead of many hundred crooked marks once fa- 
miliar to me, only four characters, to servemerely as a 
specimen. T'o these, my readers are at liberty to add 
such others as they may consider applicable to their par- 
ticular profession or business. But even with this limit- 
ed object in view, it is extremely desirable that only 
such signs be appropriated, as will be most likely to 
suggest the words or ideas which they are to repre- 
sent in writing—especially, if it can be effected without 
too great a sacrifice : and this suggestion should be re- 
ciprocal, that is, the signs should be so allied (if such 
an expression may be tolerated) to the words or ideas 
of which they are the signs, as naturally to present 
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themselves to the mind on every recurrence of those 
words or ideas, 

If then no characters be adopted, but such as will 
readily pass this ordeal, it is quite evident that no very 
considerable number will be found which shall be at 
the same time sufficiently simple and concise, to war- 
rant their practical use, as a saving of labour, time, or 
space; and these, confined to the individual con- 
venience of their particular inventors, will be quite 
harmless; unless at an unlucky moment, when the me- 
mory fails to point out the original association in the 
mind, the signs too, should fail to call up the ideas which 
the writer may have given them in charge. 

It will, however, afford some amusement and grati- 
tication, to those who fancy themselves the happy in- 
ventors, or discoverers of signs so well fitted for the 
purposes to which they apply them. I have myself en- 
joyed many pleasant hours in this exercise; and have 
not only learned hundreds of signs which others had 
invented, but have contrived other hundreds of my 
own. But as an offset for the gratification thus en- 
joyed, I have since wasted many tedious days, in trying 
to unlearn those signs, which my experience has prov- 
ed to be worse than useless. 

It is not to be supposed that all can see and think 
alike upon any subject, and much less upon the prac- 
tical minutie of short-hand; and having given my own 
views, as.the result of an extensive experience, I shall 
ieave the subject, after a few hints respecting the four 
signs above mentioned—as I have the vanity to believe, 


that none can be more happily conceived. 
G2 
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The circle © is used to represent the world. By 
placing a dot in it we may read © in the world; if at 
the left, .C before the world; or thus () over the world; 
thus, © under the world; thus CQ. after the world. ’*», 
as a distinguished English stenographer* has suggest- 
ed, by drawing a line across the circle, thus, G we 
may read from one end of the world to the other! 

The t will be readily acknowledged by all as the 


most appropriate sign for the term Jesus Christ, which 
in scripture or pulpit style, is of frequent occurrence. 
With almost equal propriety may the term Christiani- 
ty be represented by a cross; but for distinction sake, 
two oblique lines % have been appropriated instead of 
the horizontal and perpendicular. Again, follow- 
ing up the analogy, the cross with a very little addition, 
is made to represent the Christian religion, viz. one 
of the oblique lines is double. SX This is quite natural, 
as the term to be expressed, is compounded of two 
. terms, represented by two single crosses. 

Mr. Gurney, a celebrated reporter in the British 
parliament, in his own work upon short-hand, when 
speaking of arbitrary characters, says— 

“« A principal advantage inthis system of short-hand, 
consists in the small number of arbitrary and contract- 
ed characters ; and in their conspicuity, by which they 
will be soon understood, fixed in memory, and read 
again at first sight.” 

‘He afterwards introduces the capital letters of the 
common writing alphabet, as the arbitrary signs of cer- 
tain words of frequent occurrence—the plan I think a 


* Mr. Gurney. 
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good one if confined within proper limits; and I therefore 
give it as prepared by him, together with the remarks 
and additions of the editor of the last American edition 
of the work, who says— ' 

‘“¢ Mr. Joseph Gurney has introduced the letters in the 
common writing alphabet, as arbitrary characters in 
the later editions of his work, which seems to be a real 
improvement.. The present Editor has formed them 
into a double alphabet of capital and small letters, 
by which he has been enabled to adopt all Mr. Gur- 
ney’s significations, has added a few of his own, and 
furnished the pupil with an exercise for his ingenuity 
by leaving several characters vacant, to be supplied 
from his own fancy, or the necessary exigencies of his 
profession, as in the following scheme.” 

Doubtless most of my readers recollect the hints 
given in the introduction to my system, respecting a 
plan like the one here described. ‘They have now an 
opportunity not only to profit by those suggestions, 
but to improve the having laid before, them, on 
the following page, a judicious selection of words 
adapted to different letters of the alphabet. This se- 
lection is the result of much experience, and forms a 
basis upon which the learner may proceed to build 
with entire confidence. The several blanks may be 
filled in conformity to the respective professions of 
those concerned: And as it is not, properly-speaking, 
a part of the regular system of short hand, but intend- 
ed for individual convenience, each person is at liberty 
not only to fill the blanks, but to expunge, and substi- 
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tute other words which he may consider more appro- 






priate. Perhaps some of the words enumerated in 
my introduction will be found appropriate, especially 
te gentlemen of the learned professions—in relation to 


this, however, I have no desire to dictate. 


ARBITRARY CHARACTERS FORMED FROM THE WRITING 
ALPHABET. 


OP The italic typesare used as most convenient to repre- 
sent the common writing letters. 


A Administrator, -tion 


by 


C Congress, Congressional 
D Demonstrate -tion 
E Ecclesiastic -al 


SRSA TQM 


O Origin -ate -al -ally 
P President of the States 


: Representatives 
S Senate 

T 

U United States 
V 

W 

= Christianity 


Z 


a accord -ing -ing! 

6 bankrupt Re RY 

¢ circum -stance -es 

d evident -ly, evidence 

e establish -ed -ment 

J fraud -ulent -ulently 

g govern -ing -ment 

h hereditary -aments 

j justify -ing -able -cation 


l legislator -ture -tive -tion 
m multitude -ply-ed -cation 
n notwithstanding 

o order -ing 

p precedent -cy 


r represent -ed -ation 


s statute, spirit -ed -ual 

t trespass -es, transport 

u unlawful -ly -ness [-ation 
v 

w witness -es -in 

2 extraordinary -ly 

y 





z 
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The attention of my readers is next requested to the 
subject of short-hand shortened, as taught in page 34 
of the system, and exemplified by the first chapter of 
Genesis, Plate 17. 

It will be seen by reference to the stenographic tree, 
plate 1—to the alphabet, plate 2, and so on throughout 
the system, that the stenographic characters m, p, A, 
b, l, w, th, tous, when used alone to represent certain 
words of frequent occurrence, are always turned in a 
particular manner; though in joining they are made 
according to the convenience of the writer, to promote 
facility, or to improve the appearance of the combina- 
tions. See table of joining, plates 3 and 4; and the 
words permitted, speak, Agrippa, especially, expert, 
from, Jerusalem, promise, &c. in.the first six verses of 
Paul’s Speech before Agrippa.— Plate 9. 

It has been abundantly shown in my former num- 
bers, that the words represented by single characters, 
though few in number, do in fact constitute a very 
considerable share of all that we write. The princi- 
ple, then, being a good one, may with propriety be 
now extended further than was deemed prudent, in 
that part of my method intended for correspondence 
and general use. 

Short-hand shortened, so far as I have thought pro- 
per to recommend it, consists chiefly, in extending this 
principle. It teaches that the eight characters above 
mentioned, when reversed, and used alone, shall be 
the representatives of other words of frequent occur- 
rence: viz. that the letter m, which in its natural po- 
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sition stands for me, my, many, shall, when inverted, 
stand for him, am, most; and so of the other seven cha- 
racters—thus adding 24 words to the 60 previously 
given. This will be found to abridge the labour of 
writing very materially, without the introduction of 
any new characters or new principles. 

The invertion of these characters is nothing new, 
as all have been previously taught to turn them at 
pleasure, in combining—but they are now merely 
informed, that if turned contrary to the natural order, 
and used alone, they represent a new class of words. 

Asthere are no three characters in the alphabet which 
can be turned to similar account, without rendering 
the reading ambiguous, and as it is a fixed determina- 
tion on my part to introduce no new marks, I have 
simply proposed that a small horizontal dash, like the 
stenographic s, or two small dots above or below the 
line of writing, shall represent certain other words, 
which are not only of very frequent occurrence, but 
often coupled; thus, and the, by the, in the, of the, for 
the, from the, with the, was the.-—See System, page 24. 

To show the great saving of labour effected, by the 
simple use of nine inverted letters, a small dash and 
two dots, I shall exhibit in italics the words to which 
this plan particularly applies. | 

All that is necessary to the successful adoption of 
this improvement, may be rendered familiar in half an 
houre—after which, it may be used or omitted at plea- 
sure, without the least inconvenience, risk of illegibi- 
lity, or disfiguration of the hand. 
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Genesis, CHAPTER I. 
Showing the words effected by Short-iiand shortened.* 

1. Jn the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. 

2. And the earth was without form and void and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters. 

3. And God said, let there be light, and there was 
light. 

4. And God saw the light, that it was good; and 
God divided the light from the darkness. 

5. And God called the light day, and the darkness 
he called night. - And the evening and the morning 
were the first day. 

6. And God said, Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters. 

7. And God made the firmament, and divided the 
waters which were under the firmament from the wa- 
ters which were above the firmament : and it was so. 

8. And God called the firmament heaven. And the 
evening and the morning were the second day. _ 

9. And God said, let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry 
land appear: and it was so. 

10. And God called the dry land earth; and the ga- 
thering together of the waters called he seas : and God 
saw that it was good. ‘ 

* By examination it is found that in this short chapter, no less 
than one hundred and seventy-five words are reached by this appa- 


rently trifling improvement. From this fact, a more correct idea 
may be conceived, respecting the propriety of adopting the plan. 
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11. And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself, wpon the earth: 
and it was so. 

12. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was in itself, after his kind. And God saw 
that it was good. é‘ 

13. And the evening and the morning were the third 
day. 

14. And God said, let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to divide the day frem the night ; 
and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days 
and years; 

15. And let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light wpon the earth: and it was so. 

16. And God made two great lights; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night : he made the stars also. 

17. And God set them in the firmament of the hea- 
ven, to give light upon the earth, 

18. And to rule over the day, and over the night, and 
to divide the light from the darkness: and God saw. that 
it was good. 

19. And the evening and the morning were the fourth 
day. 

20. And God said, Let the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly, the moving creature that hath life, and fow] that 
may fly above the earth in the open firmament of hea- 
ven. 

21. And God created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
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abundantly, after their kind, and every winged fowl 
a his kind: and God saw that it was good. — 

- And God blessed them, saying, be fruitful and 
piers and fill the waters in the seas; and let fowl 
multiply in the earth. 

23. And the evening and the morning were the fifth 
day. 

24, And God said, Let the earth bring forth the 
living creature, after his kind, cattle, and creeping 
thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: and it was 
sO. | 
25. And God made the beast of the earth, after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind: and God saw that it 
was good. 

26. And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness; and-let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over “every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. 

27. So God created ‘man in his own image; in the 
image of God created he him; male and female created 
he them. 

28. And God blessed them; and God said unto them, 
Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, andover every living we 
that moveth upon the earth. 

29.. And God said, Behold, I have given you every 
herb yielding seed, which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of 2 tree 
yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat. 

I 
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30. And to every beast of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the sir, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life; I have given every 
green herb for meet; and it was so. 

31. And God saw every thing that he had made, 
and behold it was very good. And the evening and the 
morning were the sixth day. 


I will now proceed to redeem my promise respecting 
Dr. Locke’s method of a common place book. 

Extract of a letter from. Mr. Locke to. Mr. Toignard. 

At length, sir, in obedience to you, I publish my me- 
thod of a Common Place Book. You may remember 
that I freely communicated it to you and several others, 
to whom I imagined it would not be unacceptable :. so 
that it was not to reserve the whole use of it to myself 
that I declined publishing it. Yet my obligations to 
you, and the friendship between us, compel me now, 
to follow your advice. Your last letter has fully de- 
termined me to it, and I am convinced that I ought not 
to delay publishing it, when you tell me that an expe- 
rience of several years has showed its usefulness, and 
several of your friends, to whom you have communi- 
cated it. 

There is no need I should tell you how useful it has 
been to me, after five and twenty years experience, as 
I told you eight years since, when I had the honour to 
wait on you at Paris, and when [ might have been in- 
structed by your learned and agreeable discourse. 

What I am at. now, by this letter is, to testify pub- 
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licly the esteem and respect I have for you, and to con- 
~ vince you how much I am, sir, yours, é&c. 

Metuop.—I take a paper book of what size I please 
and divide the two first pages that face one another, 
by parallel lines, into five and twenty equal parts, every 
fifth line black, the others red. I then cut them per- 
pendicularly by other lines from the top to the bottom 
of the page, as you may see in the table prefixed. I 
put about the middle of each five spaces one of the 
twenty letters 1 design to make use of, and, a little for- 
ward of each space, the five vowels, one below another, 
in their natural order. This is the index to the whole 
volume, how big soever it may be. 

The index being made after this manner, I leave 2 
margin in all-the other pages of the book, of about the 
Jargeness of ‘an inch, in a volume in folio, or a little 
larger, and in a less volume smaller in proportion. 

If I would put any thing in my common place book, 
I find out a head to which I may refer it. Each head 
ought to be some important and essential word to the 
matter in hand, and in that word regard is to be had 
to the first letter and the vowel that follows it; for 
upon these two letters depends all the use of the index. 

I omit three letters of the alphabet, as of no use to 
me, viz. K, Y, W, which are supplied by C, 1, U, that 
are equivalent to them. I put the letter Q, which is 
always followed by U, in the fifth space of Z. By 
throwing Q last in my index, { preserve the regularity 
of my index, and diminish not in the least its extent; 
for it seldom happens that there is any head begins 
with Zu; I have found none in the five and twenty 
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years that I have used this method. If, neverthe- 
less, it be necessary, nothing h'nders but that one 
may make a reference after Qu, provided it be done 
with any kind of distinction; but for more exactness 
a place may be assigned for Qu below the index, 
as:I have formerly done. When I meet with any 
thing that I think fit to put into my common place book, 
i first find a proper head. Suppose, for example, that 
the head be Epistola, I look into the index for the first 
‘etter and the following vowel, which in this instance 
are Ei, if in the space marked Ei there is any number 
that directs me to the page designed for words that 
begin with an E, and whose first vowel, after the ini- 
tial letter is i; I must then write under the word Epis- 
tola,in that page, what I have to remark. I write the 
head in large letters, and begin a little way out into 
the margin, and I continue on the line, in writing what 
I have to say. I observe constantly this rule, that only 
the head appears in the margin, and that it be continu- 
ed on, without ever doubling the line in the margin, 
by which means the heads will be obvious at first 
sight. 

If I find no number in-the index, in the space Ei, I 
look into my book for the first backside of a leaf that 
is not written on, which, in a book where there is yet 
nothing but the index, must be page 2. .1 write then, 
in my index, after Ei the number 2; and the head Epis- 
tola at the top of the margin of the second page, and 
all that I put under that head, in the same page. From 
that time the class Ei is wholly in possession of the se- 
cond and third pages. They are to be employed only 
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on words that begin with an E, and whose nearest 
vowel is an i. | 

The reason why I begin always at the top of the 
backside of a leaf, and assign to one-class two pages 
that face one another, rather than an entire leaf, is, be- 
cause the heads of the class appear all at once, with- 
out the trouble of turning over a leaf. | 

Every time that I would write a new head, | look 
first in my index for the characteristic letters of the 
word, and I see, by the number that follows, what the 
page is that is assigned to the class of that head. If 
there is no number, I must look for the first backside 
of a page that is blank. I then sét down the number 
in the index, and design that page, with that of the 
right side of the following leaf, to this new class. 
From this time the fourth page with the fifth that fol- 
lows, are reserved for the class Ae, that is to say, for 
the heads that begin with an A, and whose next vowel 
is an E. 

When the two pages designed for one class a are 
full, I look forward for the next backside of a leaf 
that is blank. [fit be that which immediately follows’. 
1 write at the bottom of the margin, in the page that I 
have filled, the letter V, that is to say, verte, turn over, 
as likewise the same at the top of the next page. If 
the pages that immediately follow are already filled by 
other classes, I write at the bottom of the page last 
filled V, and the number of the next empty backside 
of a page. At the beginning of that page I write 
down the head under which I go on with what I had 


to put in my common-place-book, as if it had been in 
H 2 
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the same page. At the top of this new backside of a 
leaf I set down the number of the page I filled lest. 
By these numbers, which refer to one another, the first 
whereof is at the bottom of one page, and the second 
is at the beginning of another, one joins matter that 
is separated, as if there was nothing between them. 
For by this reciprocal reference of numbers, one may 
turn, as one leaf, all those that are between the two, 
even as if they were pasted together. 

Every time I put a number at the bottom of a page, 
I put it also into the index ; but when I put only a V, 
I make no addition in the index; the reason whereof 
is plain. 

If the head is a monosyllable, and begins with a 
vowel, that vowel is at the same time, both the first 
letter of the word and the characteristic vowel. 

You may see by what I have said, that one is to be- 
gin to write each class of. words on the backside of a 
page. It may happen, upon that account, that the 
backside of all the pages may be full, and yet there may 
remain several pages on the right hand, which are 

empty. Now, if you have a mind to fill your book, 
you may assign these right sides, which are wholly 
blank, to new classes. 

If any one imagines that these hundred classes are 
not sufficient to comprehend all sorts of subjects, with- 
out confusion, he may follow the same method, and 
yet augment the number to five hundred, in adding a 
vowel. ‘But, having experienced both the one and the 

other method, I prefer the first; and usage will con- 
vince those who shall try it, how well it will serve the 
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purpose aimed at; especially if one has a book for 
each science, upon which one makes collections, or at 
least two, for the two heads, to which one may refer 
all our knowledge, viz. moral philosophy and natural. 

You may add a third, which may be called a know- 
ledge of signs, which relates to the use of words, and 
is of much more extent than mere criticiem. To take 
notice of a place in an author, from whom I quote 
something, I make use of this method: before I write 
any thing, 1 put the name of the author in my com- 
mon-place-book, and under that name the title of the. 
treatise, the size of the volume, the time and place of 
its edition, and (what ought never to be omitted) the 
number of pages that the whole book contains. 

This number of pages serves me for the future to 
mark the particular treatise cf this author, and the 
edition I make use of- I have no need to mark the 
place, otherwise than in setting. down the number of 
the page from whence J have drawn what I have writ- 
ten, just above the number of pages contained in the 
whole volume—that is to say, the number of the page 
where I take my matter, is just above the number of 
pages of the whole volume. By this means I not only 
save myself the trouble of writing the title, &c. but 
am able, by the rule of three, to find out the same 
passage in any other edition, by looking for the num- 
ber of its pages. You will not indeed always light on 
the very page you want, because of the breaches that 
are made in different editions of books, and that-are 
not always equal in proportion; but you are never 
very far from the place you want; and it is better 
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to be able to find a-passage in turning over a few 
pages, than to be obliged to turn over a whole 
book to find it, as it happens when the book has 
no index, or when the index is not exact. 


Instruction.—Although the preceding explanation 
may be sufficiently explicit for most of my readers, I 
deem it proper to recapitulate some of the more im- 
portant parts, in order to place the subject within the 
reach of juvenile capacities. 

The learner who desires to profit by this plan, 
should proceed according to the following directions: 

1. Provide a blank-book of convenient form and 
dimensions, with the annexed index table at the begin- 
ning of it: And as the table is divided into one hun- 
dred sections, 1 would recommend a book of at least two 
hundred pages, which will allow to each class of 
words two pages facing eachother. The form of book 
which I have found most convenient for short-hand is 
that of the common receipt-book, opening at one end. 

When any thing is written in the book, to which a 
future reference may be desirable, determine upon 
some word which will best indicate the subject, and 
place that word in the margin of the book, against the 
head of the matter recorded, 

2. Suppose the marginal word to be Gbithies ee 
the first letter is G, and the first vowel after the first 
letter ise; then open the index table, and in the space 
Ge enter the number of the page in which the matter 
in question is to be found recorded, or such other re- 
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ference in reJation to it as you may think proper to mi- 
nute, whether the idea be original or borrowed; if bot- 
rowed, mention from what source—if from an author, 
what particular work, edition, volume, page, section, 
&c. &c. Geology being the first subject, we will sup- 
pose it placed on page 2, which page, and the one 
that follows or faces it; should then be left for such 
words as begin in the same manner, viz. geography, 
geometry, &c. 

3. Suppose Biography to be the next subject—-turn 
to the index table, and if nothing has been entered in 
the section Bi; open to the. first clean page that is an 
even number—which we will presume to be page 4— 
and write the word Biography at the head of the left 
hand margin, and the subject matter in the body of the 
page against and below—at the same time enter in 
the section Bi the number of the page; after which, 
pages 4 and 5 will be devoted to such words as begin 
in a similar manner—viz. bigotry, bigamy, &e. 

Should any particular class of words require more 
than the two pages at first assigned them, place at the 
foot of the last page, and also at the head of the next 
page, if not otherwise occupied, the letter V, for verte, 
or turn, and proceed with the class. But if the next 
page be already appropriated, then turn to the first 
even page that is not occupied, and place at the head 
the letter V and the number of the page from which 
you have turned; and at the same time place the let- 
ter V and the number of the new page not only at the 
foot of the finished page, but also in the index table, 
and proceed as before directed. 
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This plan is such, that an index table of two pages, 
forms a key to 100 characteristic classes of words, each 
class again embracing perhaps 100 different subjects— 
making in all 10,000: And yet so perfectly simple and 
easy is the scheme, that a common schoolboy may 
readily turn to any subject. 

Nor is the utility of this plan confined to men of 
learning—the man of business may make it useful. 

Suppose it be desirable to the farmer, mechanic, or 
merchant, to know at some future day, the precise time 
and circumstances attending a particular past transac- 
tion, or the day, place, duties, &c. of something yet 
future—in what secretary,counting-house. desk, escru- 
toir, port-folio, drawer, pigeon-hole, or other deposito- 
ry may be found this, that, or the other document, me- 
morandum, &c., or what individuals were at some past 
time acquainted with transactions involving the dear- 
est interests of property, character, or life, but whose 
names have perhaps escaped the memory forever. In 
all these cases, if a daily place-book be kept, the indi- 
vidual is perfectly at ease, knowing that, upon two 
' gmall pages, he has a key to every important fact in 
the history of his life, business, reading, &c. 

The advantages here presented to the rising gene- 
ration, are so obvious, that any further commendatory 
remarks from me, would not only be a work of super- 
erogation, but would argue a want of confidence in 
the merits of the plan, and a wanton waste of words 
and time. I therefore submit it, animated with the 
warmest hopes of its extensive usefulness—particu- 


* larly to the many hundreds who constitute my pre- 


sent class. , 
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Having given in my previous numbers, all the in- 
struction which I consider essential, whether to facili- 
tate the acquisition of a practical knowledge of short 
hand, or to render the art useful when acquired—and 
having laid down the necessary rules for a convenient 
and systematic common-place book, it still remains for 
me, to exemplify the scheme, by some more practical 
illustrations. 

I therefore proceed, in the first place, to introduce a 
few maxims, distinguishing ‘each particular subject by 
its appropriate marginal word. At the end of these 
marginal words are placed their characteristic key let- 
ters, showing the particular section of the index table, 
in which is to be entered the page or pages embracing 
the subject matter—viz. 

Abstinence, A.i. is on page 97—then in section A. i. 
of the table, write 97. 

Time, T. i. is on the 98th page—of course 98 should 
be written in section T. i. 

Method, M. e. is on the 99th page—this page then, 
is to be entered in section M. e.; and so of all other 
subjects; allowing, however, suitable blank space, for 
the future introduction of subjects belonging to the 
respective classes, as heretofore explained. 


SELECTIONS. 


< To set the mind above the appetites is the end of abstinence ; 
* which one of the fathers observes to be, not a virtue, but the ground 
work of virtue. By forbearing to do what may innocently be 

; Gone, we may add hourly new vigour to resolution, and secure 
the power of resistance when pleasure or interest shall lend their 


© 
- charms to guilt. 
) Idler, vol. 1. 


s ‘“ Books,” says Bacon, “can never teach the use of books.” The , 
ea Student must learn by commerce with mankind, to reduce his 
2 speculations to practice, and accommodate his knowledge to the 
is) 


purposes of life. 
: I Rambler, vol. 3. 
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. The story of Melancthon affords a striking lecture on the value 

& of time, which was, that, whenever he made an appointment, he 
expected not only the hour, but the minute to be fixed, that the 
Fae not run out in idleness or suspense. 

i _ When we have deducted all that is absorbed in sleep, all that 
is inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, or irresist- 
ably ve d the tyranny of custom ; all that passes in regu- 
lating the superficial decorations of iife, or is given up in the re- 
ciprocations of civility to the disposal of others; all that is torn 
from us by the violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away 
by lassitude or languor; we shall find that part of our duration 
very small, of which we can truly call ourselves masters, or which 
we can spend wholly at our own choice. 

* Life is continually ravaged by invaders; one steals away an 
hour, another a day; one conceals the robbery by hurrying into 
business ; another by lulling us with amusement: the de ation 
is continued through a thousand vicissitudes of tumult and tran- 
quillity, till, having lost all, we can lose no more. Sia 

nson. 


“ Courage consists not in ne Sena fear, but being re- 
7) solutely-minded in a just cause.”— Plutarch. 

S True courage is always derived from virtue, and honour from 
tp integrity ; but when the first is accompanied by prudence, it is 
— 


then truly a virtue. A stronger instance cannot be given of it, 
than in the conduct of the great Washington, during the arduous 
conflict of our independence. Had it not been for that virtue, 
which he so eminently possessed, supported by the valour of his 
worthy compatriots, this country, instead of having been enrolled 
in the book of fame, and being now accounted one among the 
at and polished nations of the earth, would have sunk into a 
lower state of degradation, than it was in before the contest, and 
bably would still be groaning under the tyranny of Great 
itain. 

If you desire to be magnanimous, undertake nothing rashly, 
and fear nothing you undertake ; fear nothing but infamy, dare 
anything but injury. 

“The measure of magnanimity, or true courage, which is the 
essential character of a soldier, is not a savage, ferocious vio- 
lence—not a fool-hardy insensibility to danger, or headstrong 
rashness to run into it; nor the fury of inflamed passions—but a 
ae. _— rational courage ; a steady, judicious, thoughtful 

rtitude. 


; Association, union, confederacy, partnership, connection.—By 

; associating together, men are much improved in temper and 
: cabertailing Where they live separate, they are generally 
sullen and selfish, as well as ignorant—when they meet uent- 
ly, they become acquainted with one another's characters and cir- 

‘S cumstances, and an interest in them, acquire more extensive 
notions, and learn to correct their opinions, and get the better of 

& their prejudices: they become, in short, more humane, more gener- 


ous, and more intelligent. 
Beattie on Moral Science. 
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; The necessity of complying with times, and of sparing persons, 

gi is the great impediment of biography. ae may formed 
: permanent monuments and records, but lives can only be 

= written from personal knowledge, which is wing every day 
& less, and in a short time is lost for ever. at is known can 
seldom be immediately told, and when it might be told, is no 


= longer known. 
& Life of Addison, by Johnson. 


. 


3 There is a kind of men who may be classed under the name of 
eh bustlers, whose business keeps them in perpetual motion, yet 
. whose motion always eludes their business ; who are always to do 
% what they never do; who cannot stand still because they are 
= wanted in another place, and who are wanted in many places 
because they can stay in none. ) 
Idler, by Johnson. 


-= If misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if of 
‘= ill fortune, it ought to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be insulted ; 

because it is, perhaps, itself a gry wee adequate to the crime 
by which it was produced; and the humanity of that man can 
deserve no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching a criminal in 


the hands of the executioner. 
Life of Savage, by Johnson. 


o 
ts As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is sufficiently 


1 not be difficult to discover method. 


cae that avoids obscurity ; and where there is no obscurity, it 
wi 
: Life of Pope, by Johnson. 


In searching for an appropriate subject, upon which 
to exercise my ingenuity in condensing, classifying, 
and common-placing, I fortunately opened to an ab- 
stract of the Constitutions.of the United States, and 
have been permi<ted, through the politeness of the 
publishers, to extract from the “ EncycLop#p1a AMERI- 
CANA,” the entire article. See Vol. ITI. page 476.* 

In the following example is given, the sum and 





* I take peculiar pleasure in recommending to the patronage of my 
subscribers, and the American public generally, the e.tire series of 
that. invaluable work, now publishing, in quarterly numbers, peri- 
odically, by Messrs. Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia. Although the 
work is far above the need of commendation, [I may, at Icast in this 
plate, be — to state, that the following abstract is charac- 
teristic of the manner in which the learned and indefatigable editors 
treat upon most subjects within the great circle of human knowledge. 
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substance of the Constitutions of the Unrrep States 
and all the inprvipvat Srares, within the scope of 
TWENTY SMALL PAGES, though occupying at length, 
about jive hundred pages of the same size. Let every 
young man, then, who desires to increase his stock of 
useful knowledge, pursue some such plan, for abstract- 
ing, arranging, and familiarizing that which is essen- 
tially useful, to the exclusion of all that is not useful. 
EXPLANATION. 

The learner will here perceive, that any, and all the 
matter embraced in the following 20 pages, may be in- 
stantly referred to by its appropriate key—viz: C. o. the 
characteristic letters for the word Constitutions. In 
section C.o. of the index table, should be placed the 
figures 100, referring to this page. Here is found, 
under the word Constitutions, an index to each parti- 
cular State and Constitution, and the marginal words 
against each subject complete the reference to the ab- 
stract. But for all the constitutions at full length, see 
“The American’s GuibE,” published by Towar & Ho- 
gan, Philadelphia. 


CONSTITUTIONS. 

Unitcd States, Page 101|North Carolina, - - 111 
Maine,- - - - - 102/South Carolina, - - 112 
New Hampshire, 102-3\Georgia, - - - 112-13 
Massachusetts, - 103-4)Ohio, - - - - 113-14 
Rhode Island,- - - 104\Kentucky, - - 114-15 
Connecticut, - - - 105/Tennessee, - - - 115 
Vermont, - - - 105-6/Mississippi, - - 115-16 
New York, - - 106-7\Alabama, - - - 116-17 
New Jersey, - - 107-8)Louisiana,- - - 117-18 
Pennsylvania, - - 108\Indiana, - - - - 118 
Delaware,- - - - l09jIllinois, - - - - 119 
Maryland, - - 109-10/Missouri, - - - 119-20 
Virginia - - 110-11 
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UNITED STATES. 


UNITED STATHS. 
1787. (Amended.) 


LEGISLATURE. 
Congress; house of representatives, and one. third 
of senate, chosen biennially. 


First Monday in December. 

Senators, age 30, 9 years’ citizenship; representa- 
tives, age 25, 7 years’ citizenship. th inhabit- 
ants of state for which chosen. 

Senators, 2 for each state, appointed by the legis- 


latures. Representatives according to population, 
excluding 2-5 of the slaves. 





' EXECUTIVE. 
By electors, appointed as the respective siate le- 
gislatures may direct ; 4 yeafs. 


a natural born citizen, or a citizen at the 
ga of constitution ; age 35; 14 years’ resi- 
lence. 


Qualified negative; by consent of senate makes 
treaties, appoints ambassadors, and principal of- 
ficers of the U. States; pardoning power. 


Vice-president, who is, ex officio, president of the 
senate. 
JUDICIARY. 

By president, with advice and consent of senate; 

during good behaviour. 


By impeachment. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Those requisite for the most numerotis branch of 
the respective state legislatures. 


Regulated by legislatures of the respective states. 


Two thirds of congress may pro amendments ; 
or, on application of two thirds of state legislatures, 

aconvention. Amendments to be ratified 
by three fourths of the states. 


12 


ay ene 


2S See 2 
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MAINE. 
1819. 


LEGISLATURE. 
Legislature of Maine, annually; senate and house 
of representatives. 


First Wednesday in January. 
Five years’ citizenship, 1 year state and 3 months 
district residence. Senators, age 25. 
In proportion to population. 
EXECUTIVE. 
By the people, annually. — 
Citizenship; 5 years’ state residence; age 30. 


Qualified negative ; official patronage, and pardon- 
ing power, jointly with council. 


President of senate. 


and state resi- 


5) Seven ; by legislature; citizenshi 
executive part 


if-! dence ; to advise the governor in 
of government. 


JUDICIARY. 
By governor and council ; oor behaviour till 
age of 70. Justices of peace fo: 


By impeachment. 

. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Citizenship, and. 3 months’ state residence. 
Second Monday in September. 


-|The sense of the people may be taken on amend- 
ments proposed by two thirds of legislature. 





Date of Constitution. 


Name and Term of 
Office. 


Time of stated Meet 
ing. 


Qualifications. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1792. 
LEGISLATURE. 


General court, annually ; senate of 12, and house of 
representatives. 


-First Wednesday in June. 


\ 


Freehold; district residence, Senators, age 30, 7 
years’ state residence ; representatives, two years’. 





umber ;| Five; by 


Day of General 
Election. 


Provisionfor amend- 
ing Constitution, 
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Senators, in proportion to taxation ; representatives, 
to number of ratable polls. 


EXECUTIVE. 
By the people ; annually. 
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Freehold; age 30; 7 years’ residence. 


Qualified negative ; official patronage, and pardon- 
ing power, jointly with council. 


President of senate. 

the ; freehold 30, 7 years’ state 
residence ; Naeial patronage an Swen’ to mandate 
and pardon jointly with the governor. . 


’ JUDICIARY. 
By governor and council; judges of supreme court 
during good behaviour till age of 70. 


By impeachment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


of | Residence and payment of taxes. 


In March. 


The sense of the people to be taken septennially on 
the subject of a revision of the constitution. 





Date of Constitution. 
Name and Term of 
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Time of stated Meet- 
ing. 


Qualifications. 
Apportionment. 


Eleetion; Term of 
Office. 


Qualifications. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
1780. (Amended 1821.) . 


LEGISLATURE. 
General court, annua!ly; senate of 40, and house of 
representatives. 


Last Wednesday in May and in January. 


Senators, freehold of £300 or personal estate of 
£600, 5 years’ residence. sentatives, freehold 
of £100 or ratable estate of , 1 year’s residence. 


Senators, in proportion to taxation; representa- 
tives, to number of ratable polls. 


EXECUTIVE. 
By the people; annually. 


Freehold of £1000 ; 7 years’ residence ; of the Chris- 
tian religion. 
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el sagetivesntiaint | ; Official patsanage and pardoning 
—— jointly with council 


Lieutenant-governor. 


Nine, besides the lieutenant-governor; by legisia- 


Qualif ture, ‘from those elected by the people as counsel: 





lors and senators; those left constitute the senate. 


By and maeil; dui good beha 
overnor council; duri viour. 
Justices of the peace for 7 Ml 


By imapetiepess | by governor and council, on ad- 

dress of both houses he legislature. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Citizenship, I year’s state, and 6 months’ district re- 

sidence, and payment of taxes. 


Governor and senate, first Monday in April. Re- 
presentatives, May. 


-|The sense of the people to be taken on any amend- 
ments to by a majority of senate and two 
thirds pegeentaitatives, at two successive sessions. 








RHODE ISLAND. 
Charter of Charles Hf. — 1663. 


LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly ; counvil of 12, including governor 
and deputy-governor, and house of representatives. 


pwnd Wednesday of May and last Wednesday of Oc- 
} to . 


EXECUTIVE. 


By the people. 
A vote in the council; but no negative on acts of 
both houses. 


Deputy-governor. 


JUDICIARY. 
Annually elected by the legislature. 


Rhode Island has no written constitution, being 
still governed by the —— « charter granted by 
king Charles I. of Great 
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intment and 
of Office. 


How removable. 


Voters. 


Day of 
Election. 


Provision for amend- 
ing Constitution. 


1818. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


LEGISLATURE. 


General assembly, annually; senate of 12, and house 


of representatives. 
First Wednesday of May. 


Citizenship ; freehold, and six months’ residence ; or 





a year’s performance of militia duty; or paying a 


tax. Blacks excluded. 


Senate by general ticket; representatives by towns. 


EXECUTIVE. 


By the people; annually. 


An elector ; age 30 years. 


Qualified negative, with power to reprieve till end 


of next session of legislature. 


Lieutenant governor, who is, ex officio, president of 


senate. 





JUDICIARY. 


By general assembly; su 


and superior courts 


during good behaviour till 70; all others annually. 
By impeachment; by governor, on address of two 


thirds of the legislature. 


General | In April. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
of | Same as Qualifications of Legislature, which see. 


Amendments may be proposed by a mabey of 
house of representatives, on which the sense of the 
peopie shall be taken, if ratified next session by both 


houses. 





Date of Constitution. 


Name and Term of 
Office. 


Time of stated Meet- 
ing. 


Qualifications. 








1793. 


LEGISLATORE. 


General assembly, or house of representatives, an- 


nually. 


Second Thursday of October. 


Two years’ state and one year’s township residence. 
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By towns. 

By the people ; aun. 
Four years’ residence. 

See Exccutive Council. 
Lieutenant-governor. 


}}The executive council consists of the governor, lieu- 
prt a aga Pag counsellors, Ree pos an- 
nuall t is possessed of a wers 
usually Bend gs a pow nt and all legislative 
powers, except that of originating bills and pardon- 


ing: but they reprieve till the end of next session of 
assembly. 


JUDICIARY. 
By legielature and executive council, annually. Ex- 
ecutive council, justices of peace for whole state ex 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
One year’s residence. 


First Tuesday in September. 


The council of censors, who are elected septennially 
for the purpose of inquiring into violations of the 
constitution, &c., may call a convention. 








NEW WORE. 
1821. 
LEGISLATURE. 
Name and Term of |Senate of 32, one fourth annually ; and assembly of 
Office. 128, annually. | 


Time of stated First Tuesday in January. 


Qualifications. Senators must be freeholders. 
Apportionment, | In proportion to population. 
VE. 





Election aj Term of . By the peopie; biennially. 


Qualifications. | Being a native citizen, a freeholder ; age 30; 5 years 
residence. 








Successor on Death, Lieutenant-governor, who is, ex officio, president of 


How removable, 


Day of General 


Provisionfor amend- 
ing Constitution. 
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Qualified negative ; official patronage, with consent 
of senate ; pardoning power, except in cases of trea- 
son, which he can reprieve till end of next session 
of legislature. 














senate, 








JUDICIARY. 

and| By governor, by consent of senate; during good be- 
haviour till 60. Justices of peace, 4 years. Senate, 

chancellor, and supreme judges, a court for trial of 

impeachments and correction of errors. 


By two thirds of the assembly and majority of se- 
nate, by joint resolution. 











ee ee 
abies acworth 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Citizenship, a certain state and district residence, 
having paid tax, or performed militia duty, or been 
assessed, or having laboured on highway. Freehold 
necessary for people of colour. 


In October or November, as may be provided by law. 



































Amendments may be proposed to the people, if pass- 
ed by a majority at one session of the legislature, 
and by two thirds at the succeeding session. ' 




















Date of Constitution. 


Name and Term of 
Office. 


Time of stated Meet- 


Apportionment. 


Election; Term of 
Office. 


Successor on Death, 
Absence, & 


NEW JERSEY. 





1776. 






LEGISLATURE. 
Legislative council and general assembly, annually. 








Fourth Tuesday in October. 





} 
One year county residence, For council, a freehold 
estate worth £1000; for assembly, £500, proclama- i 











tion money. 





Council, one member for each county ; assembly, in 
proportion to population. 





EXECUTIVE. 
By the legislature; annually. 


a 








~ 





A casting vote in legislative council, of which he is th 
president. The council possesses the pardoning Nie 
— and is a court of appeals, in the last resort. 43 

governor is chancellor and surrogate general. i 




















| Vice-president of the council. CH 
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JUDICIARY. 


and! By legislature; ju of the supreme court for 7, of 


the inferior courts for 5, years. 
By impeachment. 


; MISCELLANEOUS. 
One year’s county residence, and an estate worth 
£50, proclamation money. 


Second Tuesday in Ovtober. May adjourn from day 





to day. 





Date of Constitution. 
Name and Term of 
Office. 

Time of stated Meet- 
ing. 

Qualifications. 

Apportionment. 

Election; Term of 
Office. 


Qualifications. 
Powers. 


Successor 0. Death, 
‘Abeence, ke. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
1790. 


LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly ; the house of representatives and 
one fourth of the senate, chosen annually. 


First Tuesday in December. 
Citizenship. Senate, age 25,4 years’ state and 1 


district residence. Representatives, 3 years’ state 
and 1 county residence. 


In proportion to taxable inhabitants. 

EXECUTIVE. 
By the people ; for 3 years. Eligible 9 out of 12 years. 
Age 30; 7 years’ citizenship and residence. 


Qualified negative ; extensive, uncontrolled official 
patronage; the pardoning power. 


Speaker of the senate. 


JUDICIARY. 
By the governor ; during good behaviour. 


By impeachment; and by the governor, on address 
of two thirds of the legislature. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Citizenship, two years’ residence, and payment of 
taxes. 


Second Tuesday in October. 
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DELAW ARE. 
1792. (Amended 1802.) 


LEGISLATURE. 
Name and Term of | General assembly ; the house cr representatives, and 
Office. one third of the senate, chosen annually. 


First Tuesday in January. 


Freehold ; citizenship ; three years’ state and 1 coun- 
ty residence. Senators 27, and representatives 24 
years of age. 


By counties. 
EXECUTIVE. 
By the people ; for 3 years. Eligible 3 out of 6 years: 


Age 36; 12 years’ citizenship and 6 years’ residence. 


Powers. Extensive, uncontrolled official patronage ; pardon- 
ing power. 
Successor ° 
on ha Speaker of the senate 
JUDICIARY. . 


intment and| By the governor; during good behaviour. Justices 
erm of Office. | of the peace for 7 years. 


How removable. By impeachment; and by the governor, on address 
of two thirds of the legislature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Qualifications of | Two years’ residence, and payment of taxes. Blacks 
Voters. excluded. 


Day of General| First Tuesday in Octcber. — 
Election. 


Provisionfor amend- | Amendments may be passed at one session, and, if 
ing Constitution. pk by the governor, ratified by three fourths 
of the next. A convention may be called by an ex- 

— of the will of the people at. their annual 
election. ” 








MARYLAND. 
Date of Constitution.| 1776. (Amended.) 


LEGISLATURE. 
Name and Term of} General assembly ; senate of 15, chosen by electors 

Office. appointed by the people every fifth year; house of 
delegates, annually. 


Time = ee First —~ in December. 




























































Songer on Death, 


Council; Number ; 
cations ; Powers. 


Ferm of Office. 
























Qualifications 
Voters. 





Day 





of General 
Election. 





Provisionfor amend- 
ing Constitution. 





By counties and cities. 


Age 25; 5 years’ residence. 


Official 


cil; oning power. 


legislature. 
pointments. 


JUDICIARY. 


haviour. 


The 











session. . 
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rs, 25 years of age, 3 years’ state residence. 
Delegates, 1 year’s county residence. 


EXECUTIVE. 
~ legislature; annudlly. Eligible 3 years out 
or 4. 


tronage, with advice and consent of coun- 
First named of the council, until next meeting of the 


Five ; elected by legislature; age 25, and 3 years re- 
sidence; advise the governor, and conzent to his ap- 





Governor, by consent of council; during good be- 


By conviction of misbehaviour in a court of law; by 
governor, on address of two thirds of legislature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
of | Citizenship ; state residence of one year, and county 
or city, of six months. Blacks excluded. 


First Monday in October for delegates ; first Monday 
in September, every fifth year, for electors of senate. 





islature may pass bills amending the consti- 
retlen ann to be valid, must be confirmed at next 













Date of Constitution 


Name and Term of 
Office. 









1776. 
LEGISLATURE. 


of senate chosen annually. 


cities, and boroughs. 


with advice and consent of 








President of council. 


VIRGINIA. 










General assembly ; house of delegates, and one fourth 
Freehold; district residence. Senators, 25 years of age. 
Senate by districts; house of delegates by counties, 


EXECUTIVE. 
By the legislature; annually. Eligible 3 years ou: of 7. 
Some official patronage, and the 


oning power, 
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|; Number; | Eight; by legislature, who remove and supply two, 
Election ; Qualifi-/ every 3 years. 









JUDICIARY. 


intment and/By legislature; good behaviour. Justices of the 
“erm of Office. | peace by governor and council. 


By impeachment. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Qnaliggntions of | Same as previous to establishment of constitution. 
No day appointed in constitution. 

























NORTH CAROLINA. 





1776. 





LEGISLATURE, 
Name and Term of | General assembly, senate, and house of commons, 
Office. chosen annually. 


Qualifications. } Freehold, and 1 year county residence. 


Apportionment. Senate, one for each county; house of commons, 2 
for each county, and 1 for each of certain specified 


towns. 







nisi . 
oO Mam ts Tayo ws Am a ae ao 






, EXECUTIVE, 
By the legislature; annually. Eligible 3 years out of6. 






Freehold ; age 30; 5 years’ residence. 
Powers. The pardoning power. 
Speaker of senate. 







;| Seven ; by legislature, annually. 











JUDICIARY. 
By legislature ; good behaviour. 


By impeachment. 












MISCELLANEOUS. 






ae of | For senators, freehold and a year’s residence; for 
. pe py of commons, a year’s residence and payment 
of taxes. 











| No day appointed by constitution. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1790. (Amended.) 


LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly ; senate of 45, one half biennially, 
—- of representatives of 124 members, bien- 
nially. 


Fourth Monday in November. 


Citizenship; freehold. Senators, age 30, 5 years’ 
state residence ; representatives, 3 years’ state resi- 
dence. Blacks excluded. 


Senators by districts ; representatives in proportion 
to population and amount of taxes paid. 


By the legislature ; biennially. Eligible 1 term in 3. 
Freehold, age 30; residence and citizenship of 10 years. 
The pardoning power. 
Lieutenant-governor. 


i P sumeTART. ‘ 
udges of superior courts by legislature; others as 
hitherto; good behaviour. 


By impeachment. 


MISCELLANEOU.. 
Citizenship; 2 years’ state residence ; a freehold, or 
6 months’ district residence and payment of taxes. 
Blacks excluded. 


— Monday in October and day following, bien- 
nially. 


A convention may be called by two thirds of the le- 
islature. Amendments may be made by same ma- 
fority, if passed at two successive sessions. 








oa GEORGIA. 
1798. (Amended.) 


LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly, annually; senate and house of 
representatives. 


Second Tuesday in January. 
Freehold, or taxable property; 3 years’ state, 1 coun- 


ty residence. Senators, age 25, 9 years’ citizenship; 
representatives, 7 years’ citizenship. 








Election; Term of 
Office. 


Qualifications. 
Powers. 


Successor on Death, 
Absence, &c. 


sintment and 
‘erm of Office. 


How removable. 


Qualifications of 
Voters. 

Day of General 
Election. 


Provisionfor amend- 
ing Constitution. 
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Senators, one for each county; 


113 


tatives in 


proportion to population, excluding two fifths of 


people of colour. 


EXECUTIVE. 
By the legislature ; biennially. 


Freeheid and other property; age 30; 12 years’ citi- 
idence. 


zenship, and 6 years’ resi 


Qualified negative ; pardoning power ; reprieves only 


in Cases of treason. 
President of the senate. 


JUDICIARY. 


Elected by the people ; judges of 
3 years; of the inferior courts, an 


peace, annually. 


ior courts for 
justices of the 


By impeachment; and by the governor, on address 


of two thirds of the legislature. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Citizenship, six months’ eoants residence, and pay- 


ment of taxes if 


First Monday in Nevember. 


sessions. 





By two thirds of the legislature at two successive 





Date of Constitution. 


Name and Term of 
Office. 


Time of stated Meet- 
ing. 








Qualifications. 


Apportionment. 





1802. 


year’s county residence. 


years of age. 








The pardoning power. 
K2 


Citizenship ; payment of taxes. 
years’ district residence ; representatives, agé 25, 1 


LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly ; house of re 
half the senate, chosen annu 


First Monday in December. 


y- 





Age 30; 12 years’ citizenship; 4 years’ residence. 


ntatives and one 


Senators, age 30, 2 
In proportion to white male population, above 21 


EXECUTIVE. 
By the people; biennially. Eligible6 out of 8 years. 


Batters 
Se Ses 



















Fn AOE WEEN OEE ome 
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Speaker of senate. 


JUDICIARY 
By nateeann s for 7 years. Justices of the peace by 
the people for 3 years. 


By impeachment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
aen.sene residence and being assessed with taxes, 
or labouring on highway. Blacks excluded. 


Second Tuesday in October. 


"| The sense of the people may be taken for calling a 
convention, when two thirds of the legislature deem 
it necessary. 





KENTUCKY. 
1799. 


LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly ; the house of representatives and 
one fourth of the senate, chosen annually. 


-| First Monday in November. 
Citizenship. Senators, age 35, 6 years’ i's 1 dis- 


trict residence; representatives, age 24, 2 years’ 
state, and 1 district residence. 


In proportion to the number of qualified electors. 


EXECUTIVE. 
By the people; quadriennially. Eligible 4 out of 11 
years. 


Age 35; citizenship; 6 years’ residence. 


Qualified aagaties: ; Official patronage, with consent 
of senate; the pardoning power; reprieves only in 
cases of treason. 


Lieutenant-governor, who is, ex officio, speaker of the 
senate. 





JUDICIARY. 
By governor; good behaviour. 


By impeachment ; and by governor on address of two 
thirds of legislature. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Citizenship; 2 years’ state, or 1 district residence. 
Blacks excluded. 
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First Monday in August ; may be continued 3 days 
on request of any one of the candidates. 


-| The sense of the people may be taken for > 
convention, when the legislature pass a law for that 
purpose within the first 20 days of their stated an- 
nual session. 













-| Third Monday in September, every second year. 










1796. 








LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly; senate and house of representa- 
tives, chosen biennially. 










Three years’ state, and 1 county residence, and a 
freehold of 200 acres. 


In proportion to the number of taxable inhabitants. 


EXECUTIVE. 
By the people; biennially. Eligible 6 out of 8 years. 


Freehold of 500 acres ; age 35; 4 years’ residence. 
The pardoning power. 
Speaker of senate. 





















JUDICIARY. 


By legislature ; good behaviour. 
By impeachment. 










MISCELLANEOUS. — 
A freehold, or 6 months’ county residence. 


Biennially; on the first Thursday in August, and 
day following. 


The sense of the people may be taken for calling a 
convention, when two of the legislature deem 
















it necessary. 








Wame and Term of 
Office. 










1817. 









LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly ; senate one third annually, house 
of representatives annually. 


First Monday in November. 
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Citizenship; freehold, or an interest in real estate. 
Senators, age 26, 4 years’ state, ! district residence ; 
maga age 22,2 years’ state, 1 district re- 


In proportion to white population. 

EXECUTIVE. 
By the people ; biennially. 
Freehold; age 30; 20 years’ citizenship ; 5 years’ re- 
sidence. 
Qualified negative ; the pardoning power, except for 
treason, for which consent of senate necessary. 


Lieutenant-governor, who is, ex officio, president of 
the senate. 


JUDICIARY. ; 
By legislature ; behaviour, till 65. Justices of 
the peace for such term as may be fixed by law. 


achment; and ‘ address of 
two thieds of regisla stare.” Fhe judge mat 
in defence. 


must be heard 


MISCELLANEOUS. oS 
of |Citizenship; 1 year’s state, and 6 months’ district 
residence, payment of taxes, or enrolment in the mi- 
litia. Blacks excluded. 


First Monday in August, and day following. 


The sense of the people may be taken for calling @ 
convention, when two thirds of the legislature deem 


it necessary. 











ALABAMA. 
1819. 


LEGISLATURE. 
General] assembly ; house of tatives and one 
third of senate, chosen annually. 


Fourth Monday in October. 


Citizenship; 2 years’ state and 1 district residence. 
Senators 27 years ofage. Blacks excluded. 


In proportion to white population. 


EXECUTIVE. — 
By the people; biennially. Eligible 4 out of 6 years. 


Age 30; a native citizen of the United States; 4 
years’ residence. 













Day of General 
Election. 





Provisionfor amend- 
ing Constitution. 
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Qualified negative ; the pardoning power; in cases 
of treason, consent of senate necessary. 
President of the senate. 


JUDICIARY. | 
By legislature ; good behaviour, till 70. 


By impeachment; and by governor, on address of 
$ of legislature. The judge must be heard in defence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. : 
Citizenship; 1 year’s state, and 3 months district 
residence. Blacks excluded. 


First Monday in August, and day following, until 
altered by law. 


Two thirds of the aiaooure may propose amend- 
ti 


ments; which, if ra by the people at the next 
election, and by twoe thirds of the subsequent legisla- 





ture, become valid. 








Name and Term of 
Office. 

















intment and 
‘erm of Office. 


LOUISIANA. 
1812. 


LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly ; house of representatives and one 
half the senate, chosen biennially. 


First Moaday in January. 


Citizenship; freehold. Senators, age 27, 4 years’ 
state, 1 district residence; representatives, 2 years’ 
state, 1 city residence. Blacks excluded. 


Representatives in proportion to qualified electors; 
senators by permanent fixed districts. 


EXECUTIVE. 
By the people; quadriennially. 
lect one of the two highest on 
every second term. 


— of $5000 ; age 35; citizenship; 6 years’ resi- 
nce. 


Qualified negative ; official patronage, and pardon- 
ing power, with consent of senate; reprieves only in 
cases of treason. 


President of the senate. . 


JUDICIARY. 
By governor ; good behaviour. 


islature se- 


the poll Ineligible 
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Bing saw pe}, eve and by naeeewner, on address of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Citizenship; 1 year’s county residence ; payment of 
taxes. Blacks excluded. 


Biennially ; on the first Monday in July. 









A convention to be calle, if voted for by the people 
two successive years; the vote ae 

thorised by legislature, re the first pee "awe 
of their annual seston 

























| Term of }Genera 


Provisionfor amend- 
ing Constitution. 


INDIANA. 





“ 









] assembly ; ; house of repre 
third of senate, chosen ann 
First Monday in December. 








Citizenship ; i year’s district residence ; t of 
taxes. Senators, age 25, 2 years’ state ce. 


eet epee male ishakente above 21 
years of age. 


EXECUTIVE 
By the people; ;triennially. Eligible six in any term 








Age 30; 10 years’ citizenship; 5 years’ residence. 
Qualified negative ; official patronage, with consent 
of senate ; pardoning power. 


Lieutenant governor, who is, ex officio, president of 
the senate. 















JUDICIAR 
governor for 7 years. Justices of the peace elect- 
a ‘by the people for five years. 


By impeachment. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Citizenship; 1 year’s residence. Blacks excluded. 

First Monday in August. 


The sense of the people to be taken every twelfth 
year, as to calling a convention. 












Date of Constitution. 


Name and Term of 
Office. 


‘Time of stated Meet- 


Successor on Death, 
Absence, &c. 
Council; Namber; 


Elect ifi- 
sia ieee 


Perm of Office. 


How removable. 


Day of General 
Election. 


Provision for amend- 
ing Constitution. 
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ILLINOIS. 
1818. 
LEGISLATURE. 


Genera! assembly ; house of representatives and one 
half of the senate, "chosen biennially, 


First Monday i in December every second. vant. 
Citizenship; a rare district residence ; payment of 
taxes ; senators, 25 years of age. 

In proportion. to white population. 





EXECUTIVE. : 
By the people; quadriennially. Ineligible every se- 
cond term. 


Age 30; 50-years’ citizenship ; 2 years’ residence. 
Qualified negative (see Council.) Official patronage, 
with aos ong of th nh the pardoning power. : 


Lieutenant-governor, who is, ex officio, speaker of the 
senate. 


The judges of the su court, with the or, 
form a count whi possesses a qualified negative 
on legislative acts. < 


JUDICIARY. 
By legislature ; good behaviour. 


By impeachment; and by governor on address of two 
thirds of legislature. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Six months’ residence. Blacks exeluded. 
Biennially ; on the first Monday in August. 


The sense of the people ma 
convention, when two thi 


it necessary. 


be taken for calling a 
of the legislature deem 





Date of Constitution. 


Pee tare of 


Time of stated Meet- 
ing. 


MISSOURL. 
1820. 


LEGISLATURE. 
General assembly ; the house of representatives and 
one half of senate, chosen biennially. 


First Monday in November, every second year. 




















. 
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Citizenship; 1 "s district resideace; taxation. 
Senators, age 30, 4 years’ state residence ; represen- 
bret age 24, 2 years’ state residence. Blacke ex- 


‘Qualigestions. 
Apportionment. {In proportion to white male population. 
ee " ‘BXECUTIVE. 
yl of | By the people; quadriennially. Ineligible every se- 
cond term. 
35; native born citizens of the U. States, or an in- 
Fo tat of Missouri at the time Wisaion ts the U. 8. 


Qualifications. 
Powers. Qualified negative ; official patronage, with consent 
of senate; perdoning power - 

Successor on 


. —_ ee imma who is, ez officio, president of 


JUDICIARY. 
Aqpettneet and/ By governor ; good behaviour until aged 65. 


How removable. | By impeachment; by the governor, on address of $ of 
legislature. The judge A ate be heard in defence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Gnlfpation of | Citizenship EP yal state and 3 months’ district 
residence. excluded. 
Day of General] Biennially ; on the first Monday in August. 
Provisionfor amend-| Two thirds of the legislature may ee a 
irds of the 


ments, ‘which may be ratified by two 
next legislature at their first session. 


| 











Having.completed my series of instructions and examples, as ori- 

ginally proposed, I shall take leave of my readers for the t, 
confidently believing that enough has been shown, to enable every 
attentive reader to com and practice at pleasure, not only 
y of short writing, but my method of common placing. 
As additional facilities, particularly to those who practice short- 
hand, I wili add, that I have recently obtained a patent for a “ pe- 
rennial or self-supplying fountain pen,” and secured a copy right for 
my “‘common-place books.” 'These articles will be extensively manu- 
factured, and a easy gy sale, wholesale and retail, by the propri- 
etor, at his bookstores, No. 6 North 8th St. Philadelphia, and No. 420 
Pearl St. New York. . 

x" The future numbers of THE REPERTORY, will appear 
monthly—at $1 a year, payable in advance. They will embrace a 
ee interesting subjects, upon the place- pian, as before 

. Those who have derived grati a nefit, pens 
preceding numbers, are most respectfully solicited, to lend their 
in extending the circulation of future numbers. Perfect sets can 


supplied from the commencement. 
MARCUS T. C. GOULD. 


Rf 











(ed Bot 





